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The  Famous  KmS  Liberty  ModelTrumpet 


The  Outstanding  Trumpet  of  Today! 


Made  with  Regular  or 
Solid  Steriing  Silver  Bell 


Ask  the  Man  Who  Plays  One 


Harold  Gustafson — 1st  Prize  winner,  whose  picture  you  see  on  cover,  won  with  a  King  Liberty 
Model  Trumpet.  The  outstanding  Trumpet  of  today  used  and  endorsed  by  many  winning  Bands 
and  Soloists. 


Master  Model  Cornet 


Outclasses  Anything  Ever  Made  in  Cornets! 


COUPON 

Mail  Coupon  and  recciva  frc«  literature  and  information  on  instrument 
interested  in. 

§  Trumpet  a  Comet  □  Saaophone  □  Clarinet 

Trombone  □  Baritone  Q  Alto 

French  Horn  □  Baaaes  □  ^usaphone 

□  Barcain  List  Instruments 


THE  N.  H.  WHITE  COMPANY 

5225  Superior  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Gladstone  Style  Trumpet  Case  (open) 
Price  |8a.00 


There’s  a  new  voice  of  mellow  beeuty  in  ”thet  new  Bmetcher^’-^  a  cello4ikc 
richaaM  so  pure  end  smooth  end  neturel,  that  it  gtvee  you  your  firet  taste  of  reel 
profetsionel  quelity. 

And  there’s  real  mechenicel  improvement  in  this  new  Bucscher  Aristocrat, 
too;  refinements  that  make  fast  fingering  eesier  and  surer;  key  construction  that 
prevents  ”sUp/’;  new  Norton  Screwdn  Springs;  sensitiftd  action  that  will  charge 
your  fingers  with  a  new  high  voltege  of  repid  execution. 

-At  But  the  thing  that  makes  it  worthy  of  the  name  wonderful  is  its  smooth,  met* 
low,  seductive  tone.  Its  volume  and  power  have  never  been  equeted,  yet  in  its 
most  delicate  modulation,  its  sweet  whisper  is  eleer  end  smooth.  Corrected  tone- 
hole  placement  has  given  a  scele  eecurecy  that  cennot  be  mispteyed,  in  any  reg¬ 
ister.  There  is  an  even  elerity  throughout.  You  can  never  ««Mgin«  the  improve- 
mem  until  you  eehselly  try  it  yourself. 


if  Go,  now,  to  your  Bucscher  dealer.  Eaamine  the  new  Aristocrat  Ako  No.  133, 
with  its  Norton  Serew-in  Springs,  its  sthnuleting  new  mechenism,  and  its  divine 
voice.  Maybe  you  can  arrange  to  teke  one  home  foe  a  few  days’  trial.  Or,  it  its 
more  convenient,  write  us  direct.  We  do  want  you  to  ”feef  end  heer  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Don’t  delay.  This  may  lead  to  victory  for  you  in  the  next  contest. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
203  Bueschcr  Block,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  eus 

103  Bosschsf  Block,  Elkliait,  Indina 

CsotlseiMi;  I  waat  to  kaow  fhtvery  UtoM  aboul  the  new  BooKkor  Aristocrat  Ssaophonr. 
Ploaso  toad  Cataloa  No.  102  at  shown  above.  (If  yoti  peefer  a  siasilar  cataloa  on  the  Buascher 
Qatinstt  □,  Ttnnvate  □,  Troatbooat  □,  or  Basses  □,  check  which,  or  laenripn  any  other) 


BandsMstarsi  Orchestra 
lociocsl  For  your  personal 
I,  we  have  pnpatod  this  in- 


taodels  and  Swishes  are  frankly 
erplained.  This  book  will  be 


ifddress. 
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Official  Organ  of  the 

National  School  Band  Ass'n,  A.  R.  McAllister,  President 
National  School  Orchestra  Ass'n,  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  President 
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We  Want  You  to  Know 

Lucille  E-Young 


whose  ELEMENTARY 
METHOD  for  TRUMPET 

merits  praise  like  this: 

Says  Dr.  William  S.  Larson, 
Music  Psychologist,  University 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Miu  Young's  Elementary 
Method  shows,  through  the  or-  ' 
ganization  of  its  material,  the 
author's  keen  insight  into  the 
learning  process  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  student.  The  logical 
presentation  of  this  elementary 
material  is  most  commendable. 

Soys  Jeannette  Cass,  Iberia 
(Mo.)  Junior  College: 

". .  .  .  a  book  that  I  am  sure 
all  teachers  of  beginning  or¬ 
chestra  or  band  have  been 
wishing  for  for  a  long  time— a 
beginning  method  for  trumpet 
players  that  is  so  interesting 
and  yet  so  thorough." 

Soys  Arlington  Swarts,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Durand-Eastman  School, 
Pt.  Pleasant,  N.  Y. : 

"I  consider  Young's  Elemen¬ 
tary  Method  the  most  human 
and  natural  approach  to  instru¬ 
mental  instruction  that  I  have 
seen.  It  has  in  it  some  of  the 
very  best  in  modern  pedagogy 
and  is  producing  results  in  our 
trumpet  classes  that  are  most 
satisfactory." 

YOUNG'S  ELEMENTARY 
METHOD  for  TRUMPET 

Price.  $1.25 
is  published  by 

Carl  Fischer,  Lc 

Cooper  Square,  New  York 
Boston  Chicago 


Mr.  Sousa  Leaves  His 

Treasure . . 

University  of  Illinois  is  heir  to  March  King’s  library. 

Can  You  Beat  It? 

by  J.  M.  Dillinger . 

Speaking  for  the  drum  corps. 

Gentlemen!  Be, Seated 

by  James*  C.  Harper  and  Carl  H.  Long 

On  a  splendid  platform  like  this. 

Dr.  Giddings  S^s 

by  T.  P.  Giddings . 

Some  observations  a  la  Scattergood. 

Orchestra  Courtesy 

by  Elizabeth  A.  H.  Green . 

Manners  for  young  musicians. 

The  Little  Drummers  Classroom 

by  Andrew  V.  Scott . 

.  An  old  friend  with  some  new  ideas. 

A  Word  to  Pa  and  Ma 

by  Arthur  Olaf  Anderson . 

Read  this  one  to  your  parents. 

John  J.  Horn  Talks 

Trcmilxnie . 

The  kind  of  practice  that  makes  perfect. 

Rhythm  Prevents  Fire  Casualties 

by  Genevieve  Farnell . 

Drumming  ’em  out  of  danger. 

Tempo!  Nerves!  Practice! 

by  Theodora  Troendle . 

Three  big  questions  answered. 

As  School  Musicians,  We 

Take  the  Cake . 

Our  prise  winners  album. 

We  See  by  the  Papers . 


Bmttrtd  at  tteoad  etatt  matter  at  the  past  athee  at  ChieaSa,  lUmeit, 
under  the  Act  if  March  j,  tt79.  PnbUthed  monthly  eacetl  July  and 
August  by  the  School  Muttciom  PibKthiug  Co.  Subserittion  Ratos:  One 
year,  Umted  States,  Meaieo  and  U.  S.  Postaations,  ooe.  Canada,  7SC. 
one  year.  Foreign  countries,  $1.30.  Single  copies,  toe;  by  mail,  tpe. 
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The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair 


Are  You  With  Us? 

ON  page  twenty  one  ot  this  Issue  there  will  be 
found  a  very  convenient  form  ot  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  in  the  newly  constituted 
National  School  Band,  and  Orchestra.  Association. 
There  is  a  class  of  membership  suited  to  every 
requirement  and  everyone’s  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  instrumental  school  music  move¬ 
ment,  perhaps  the  most  wide-spread  and  deeply 
effective  reform  that  has  ever  reached  our  school 
system. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  few,  if  any,  will  want 
to  mutilate  their  books  by  cutting  out  this  ap¬ 
plication  blank.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  do  that. 
But  the  printed  application  coupon  will  tell  you 
what  information  the  respective  secretary-treas¬ 
urers  would  like  to  have  for  their  records,  and  if 
you  will  write  that  information  in  a  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  not  forgetting 
to  enclose  the  rather  Important  matter  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  which — thank  heavens — remains  so 
far  uninflated,  your  cooperation  will  be  regarded 
as  a  signal  persuasion  to  vote  for  you  some  day 
for  President. 


We?ll  Just  Wave  the  Flag 

Unique  among  February  issues  of  the  entire 
publishing  world  is  The  School  Musician. 
This  is  the  only  February  magazine  released  in 
many,  many  years  that  does  not  carry  profuse 
stories  and  pictures  of  those  two  great  men 
known  respectively  as  the  “Father  of  Our  Coun¬ 
try’’  and  the  “Emancipator.” 

Not  that  we  consider  it  unimportant!  Not  that 
we  are  unpatriotic!  Far  from  it.  But  the  fact 
(ff  the  matter  is  we  haven’t  been  able  to  And  any¬ 
thing  new,  and  hitherto  unrevealed,  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  great  men.  Everything  has  been  told 
so  often,  and  in  so  many  variations,  according  to 
the  whims  of  the  writer,  that  we  hesitate  to  create 
anything  that  might  sound  fresh.  And  besides 
we  are  all  out  of  whims. 


Got  Room  for  Another  Badge? 

A  MOVEMENT  is  in  the  making  to  establish 
in  the  Sousa  Library  Room  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois  a  memorial  to  the  “March  King.” 
’This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  bust,  a  por¬ 
trait,  or  something  of  that  nature  yet  to  be  de¬ 
cided  upon.  You  have  already  heard  about  that 
much  of  the  story. 

But  a  new  trend  in  the  movement  is  to  give 
every  school  musician  in  the  country,  and  re¬ 
member  there  are  two  million  of  them,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  individual  love  for  John 
Philip  Sousa  and  their  appreciation  of  his  warm 
friendship  for  us  in  return. 

When  Anally  brought  to  completion  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  William  D.  Revelli,  director  of 


school  miuic  at  Hobart,  Indiana,  and  president 
of  the  Indiana  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  Chairman,  the  plan  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  a  Sousa  Memorial  Club  in  which  every 
school  band  and  orchestra  musician  wrill  be  in¬ 
vited  to  become  a  member.  A  Sousa  memento 
will  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  club. 
’The  membership  fee  will  probably  be  twenty-flve 
cents.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  memorial 
to  be  presented  to  the  University,  to  remain  a 
permanent  exhibit  in  the  Sousa  suite. 

When  the  details  of  the  plan  are  Anally  released. 
The  School  Musician  wrill  bring  you  the  news. 
Every  school  musician  will  want  to  wear  the 
Sousa  Memorial  Club  Badge.  Be  ready  to  get  be¬ 
hind  this  movement  and  put  it  over  in  your  com¬ 
munity  with  the  pep  and  spirit  ot  “The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.” 


A  Story  Book  for  Musicians 

WE  may  get  into  trouble  for  encroaching 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Book  Review 
Editor,  but  there  is  one  small  blue  volume  on  our 
desk  at  this  moment  that  seems  to  deserve  a  seat 
on  the  aisle,  right  down  in  front.  The  author, 
too,  one  of  those  warm,  flne,  wholesome  friends 
that  men  are  inclined  to  love  almost  as  much  as 
they  love  their  dogs,  is  one  to  invite  something 
out  of  the  routine.  Well  known  to  most  school 
music  directors,  especially  in  the  middle  west,  is 
Eld  Meltxer,  puUisher  of  “Stories  of  Favorite 
Overtures.” 

“In  the  hope  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  uni¬ 
versally  loved  works  might  be  increased,  by  a 
deflnite  knowledge  of  their  literary  background,” 
writes  Mr.  Meltxer  in  his  foreword  paragraph, 
“this  booklet  presents  the  story  of  twenty-flve  of 
them  as  well  as  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
their  sixteen  composeyB-’*  The  overtures  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  popularity  by  fre¬ 
quency  of  performance,  their  adaptability  to  both 
band  and  orchestra,  and  the  availability  of  ma¬ 
terials  concerning  them. 

The  book  sells  for  one  dollar.  We  hadn’t  read 
half  through  its  pages  before  we  realized  a  burn¬ 
ing  passion  to  share  its  rich  treasures  of  interest 
with  everyone  we  know.  And  we  were  so  sincere 
about  it  that  we  went  right  out  and  bought  a 
great  supply  ot  “Stories  of  Favorite  Overtures” 
for  complimentary  distribution  to  our  friends. 

Of  course,  we  couldn’t  buy  enough  for  all  of  our 
friends,  at  least  not  all  ot  those  whom  we  num¬ 
ber  as  our  friends,  so  we  had  to  think  up  some 
plan  of  choosing.  And  this  is  what  we  decided. 
Anyone  who  likes  us  well  enough  to  send  us  two 
subscriptions  for  The  School  Musician  will  get' 
one  of  these  books  absolutely  free.  Gracious!  We 
hope  we  won’t  be  accused  of  advertising  on  the 
Eldltorlal  Page. 


A.  A.  flotUng 
(|«/t)  ,  Rmy 
DvonJt  (rjf&t) 
mmd  Graham  T. 
Ovargard  (maxt 
to  Mr.  Dvorak)  . 
Uupacting  tome 
of  the  Soiua  li¬ 
brary  and  relia 
bequeathed  to 
the  University 
of  lllinoit. 
Forty-two  trunks 
ssere  required  to 
contain  the  li¬ 
brary. 


Mr.  Sousa 
Leaves  His 


T  reasure 


WHEN  the  late  John  PhlUp 
Sousa  used  to  tell  his  friends 
and  the  public  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  University  of  Illinois  bands 
(there  are  three  of  them)  made  up 
“the  world’s  greatest  college  band,”  he 
apparently  meant  it,  for  today  the  II- 
Uni  possess  the  largest  and  finest  hand 
Ubrary  in  the  United  States  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  bequeathing  of  the  famous 
Sousa  Library  to  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois. 

Here  his  library  will  not  lose  its 
Identity,  here  his  own  works  will  re¬ 
main,  to  ever  perpetuate  his  memory; 
here  will  be  the  inspiration  for  many 
a  young  musician. 


Housed  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
library,  the  music  collected  and  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  famous  Sousa  organisation 
will  be  kept  intact  for  the  use  of  Illini 
bands.  Occasional  use  may  be  made 
of  the  music  by  former  members  of 
Sousa’s  band,  including  Arthur  Pryor, 
Herbert  Clarke,  and  Frank  Simon, 


The  University  of  lllinoit  Band 
pays  tribute  to  the  late  John  Philip 
Sousa  in  the  University  of  lUinoit 
Memorial  Stadium. 


who  now  have  their  own  bands. 

Added  to  the  sources  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  bands  already  pos¬ 
sessed  because  of  the  great  library 
built  up  by  its  director.  Professor  A. 
Austin  Harding,  the  Illini  bands  have 
practically  an  unlimited  supply  of 
music. 

Normally  the  bands  play,  during  one 
year,  about  300  compositions.  In  the 
Sousa  library  there  are  2,889  composi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  catalogued,  and 
(CoBtinned  on  page  U) 
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By  J.  M.  Dillinger 

Supervisor  of  Mu$ic,  ChiUicotke,  Missouri, 
Public  Schools  mnd  Chillicotke  Business  College 


WHEN  the  king  of  Boioland,  In 
the  year  10,000  B.  C.  planned 
to  make  war  on  his  neighbors, 
and  wished  to  arouse  a  lot  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  among  his  followers,  he  called  a 
pep  meeting,  entertained  his  constitu¬ 
ents  wHh  a  dance  and  called  out  the 
members  of  his  first  string  drum  corps 
to  furnish  music  for  the  festive  occa¬ 
sion.  When  the  battle  was  over  and 
he  had  returned  home  victorious  with 
the  enemy  king’s  head  and  with  a 
dosen  new  and  pretty  wives,  the  drum 
corps  and  dance  band  had  to  cancel  all 
other  bookings  and  play  another  cele¬ 
bration  for  His  Majesty,  the  King. 

By  the  selection  of  drummers  to 
help  celebrate,  the  king  proved  that  he 
was  very  much  up  to  date,  for  that 
was  not  only  the  custom  then  but  still 
is.  Any  momentous  occasion  is  incom¬ 
plete  without  music  and  if  it  is  an  out 
door  celebration  drums  are  featured 

• 

The  drum  corps  is  em  importent 
fector  in  the  success  of  the  Chilli- 
coths,  Missouri,  School  Band  and 
you  teiU  be  surprised  to  note  that 
its  persomtel  is  a  hustdred  per  cent 
feminine. 
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when  possible.  The  appeal  of  drums 
and  drumming  gets  them  all — young 
or  old,  savage  or  civilised,  male  or  fe¬ 
male. 

Here  is  a  tip  for  the  young  teacher. 
If  you  are  having  trouble  arousing  in¬ 
terest,  start  a  drum  corps.  Here’s  a 
tip  for  the  student.  Join  it.  It  is 
more  fun  than  a  picnic  and  youll  find 
yourself  one  of  many  in  the  fun.  The 
prospective  members  will  be  drum¬ 
ming  on  chairs,  tables,  desks  and 
everything  in  reach  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  almost  all  of  the  night.  They 
will  drive  their  roommates,  parents, 
associates,  and  teachers  almost  dis¬ 
tracted  with  their  practicing  but  they 
will  learn  to  drum  and  quickly,  toa 
The  drum  corps  won’t  have  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised,  it  will  advertise  itself.  It 
should  be  started  in  the  fall  or  spring 
so  that  a  large  share  of  the  group 
practicing  can  be  done  out  of  doom 
’The  neighbors  and  townspeople  will 
hear  them  and  immediately  be  intm^ 
ested.  And  because  they  can  be  p**^ 
forming  in  public  so  quickly  it  is  tks 
best  possible  means  of  advertising. 

There  are  many  other  advantagas  u 
well  As  a  means  of  building  up  the 
drum  section  of  your  band  it  is  un- 
equaled.  Talent  will  be  discovsiul^ 


Can  You 
Beat  It? 
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that  yoa  didn’t  know  exlated.  Talent 
will  be  developed  that  yon  thought  it 
impoBsible  to  intereet.  It  ie  one  of  the 
beet  possible  ways  of  teaching  rhythm 
to  a  very  large  group  of  students.  In 


The  time,  note  and 
rest  values  are  ex- 
plained  right  the  ^ 
first  so  that  the  stu-  * 
dents  immediately  be- 
come  "eye-minded.”  The 
"X’s,”  of  course,  are 
flams  and  mean  to  beat 
both  hands  at  the  same 
time.  The  above  dia- 
gram  is  on  the 

board  and  after  being 
is  demon- 
strated  by  the  teacher, 
using  both  hands  on  the 
board.  Then  have  the 
students  do  the  same 
thing  (m  the  seat  tops 
or  chairs  while  you 
count  aloud  for  them. 

Repeat  over  and  over 
until  it  is  mastered  by  the  majority. 
Insist  on  them  striking  the  desk  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  it  a  push.  When  that 
is  done  add  the  small  notes  to  the 
diagram  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  “R"  and  “L"  mean  right  and 
left  hand,  of  course.  Be  sure  that  the 
student  starts  the  small  roll  with  the 
right  stick  and  returns  to  the  right 


Figure  1 


my  practice  band  and  my  drum  corps 
I  always  have  a  large  number  of  stu¬ 


The  ChUUcothe  Busbtees  College 
Drum  Carp*  it  mnother  unit  turn¬ 
ing  out  tnnppy  martial  muuic 
under  Mr.  DiUinget't  direction. 


dents  practicing  drumming  for  the  im¬ 
proving  of  their  rhjrthm.  Let  them 
beat  the  bass  drum,  the  cymbals, 
rhythm  on  snare  drums,  chairs,  desks, 
practice  pads,  ansrthing.  A  drum  corps 
is  one  of  the  least  expensive  of  organi¬ 
sations.  Compared  to  other  musical 
instruments  drums  cost  very  little — 
almost  nothing.  Start  out  with  a  few, 
the  number  you  can  afford  to  get,  and 
get  the  others  later.  We  use  what  is 
called  the  Junior  sise  street  drum  as  it 
has  a  good  tone  and  is  easy  to  carry. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  say  that  a 
street  drum  is  the  thing  to  make  your 
marching  good. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  this  in  the 
beginning.  Teach  your  drummers 
mdimental  drumming  from  the  start. 
It  is  easier  and  you  won’t  have  it  to 
do  over  again  when  yon  use  them  in 
your  band  or  orchestra.  We  usually 
teach  them  some  fundamental  beats 
before  they  are  allowed  to  have  a  stick 
in  their  hands.  I  can  almost  hear 
some<Hie  say  “Oho,  learning  to  swim 
out  of  the  water!”  but  I  assure  you  it 
doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  The  plan 
also  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating 
many  that  are  very  poor  prospects.  We 
always  give  them  what  we  call  skele¬ 
ton  beats  first  Our  first  one  is  shown 
in  Pig  1. 


above.  The  roll  is  obtained  by  using 
one  stroke  and  one  bounce  on  each  of 
the  two  sixteenth  notes.  That  is  the 
most  difllcnlt  thing  in  drumming  and 
is  one  thing  the  student  can  only  ap- 
,proximate  In  a  short  time  but  it  is 
far  better  to  work  at  it  accurately 
than  to  permit  sloppy  methods.  The 
roll  may  be  practiced  only  after  the 


instead  of  making  a  sort  of  smear  with 
the  left  and  then  striking  the  right. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  I  mean  by 
teaching  rudimental  drumming.  The 


speeded  up  as  the  student  progresses. 
Other  beats  that  may  be  given  are  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

These  may  be  worked  out  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  beat  described. 
The  sixteenth  notes  are  to  be  treated 
as  rolls  and  the  “O’s”  above  the  note  in 
Figure  4  call  for  a  stroke  on  the  shell 
of  the  drum.  If  preferred  these  may 
be  made  by  striking  the  right  stick 
against  the  left  and  holding  the  point 
of  the  left  almost  against  the  center 
of  the  head.  By  the  way,  drawing  a 
small  3-incb  circle  in  the  center  of  the 
head  will  prolong  the  life  of  many  a 
head.  Teach  the  student  to  strike  the 
drum  on  or  inside  the  circle. 

After  the  above  beats  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  hands  the  student 
may  be  taught  how  to  hold  the  sticks 
and  to  use  them.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
(Caatiaaed  on  page  41) 


proper  execution  of  this  beat  will 
make  a  much  more  effective  roll  than 
the  sloppy  way.  Of  course,  the  small 
sixteenth  notes  become  a  roll  in  the 
finished  beat  but  the  roll  in  no  way 
affects  the  proper  execution  described 


This  u  a  pretty  impressive  pile  of 
drums  and  you  bet  the  girls  in  the 
ChUUcothe  High  School  Drum 
Corps  know  how  to  use  them  with 
Mr.  Dillinger  around  to  teach  them. 


Gentlemen! 

Be  Seated 


By  James  C. 


Harper  and 


Carl  H.  Long 


The  seating  ot  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  in  graduated  levels,  one 
row  above  another,  is  not  a  new 
idea.  It  is  more  or  less  customary 
with  all  large  musical  groups  and  may 
date  back  to  some  prehistoric  time 
when  one  ot  our  monkey  ancestors 
climbed  to  a  little  higher  branch  to 
peek  over  the  heads  of  too  plentiful 
monkey  relatives.  Precisely  because 
it  is  a  universal  need  for  musical 
groups,  however,  it  is  a  problem  which 
all  large  high  school  groups  have  to 
consider  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
for  that  reason  It  might  be  interesting 
to  hear  how  the  Lenoir  High  School 
Band  in  North  Carolina  attacked  the 
dilBcnlty. 

Lenoir  realised  the  age-old  need  of 
every  player  to  see  the  baton  easily 
and  catch  the  signals  of  the  conductor, 
as  well  as  for  the  tones  from  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  rear  of  the  group  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  audience  un¬ 
clouded  by  the  bodies  of  players  in 
front  There  was  also  the  Compelling 
reason  that  Lenoir  High’s  auditorium 
is  not  blessed  with  good  acoustics, 
and  the  very  shape  of  the  overhead 
arch  tends  to  make  the  rear  rows  more 
mnffled  in  tone  as  compared  to  play¬ 
ers  nearer  the  footlights.  Raised  tiers 
of  seats  were  the  logical  solution,  of 
course,  but  this  plan  involved  other 
problems.  Lenoir’s  auditorium  is  one 
of  those  combination  affairs  which 


must  serve  as  the  hall  for  student  as¬ 
semblies  on  certain  days,  for  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  for  all  glee  club  and 
chorus  work,  for  the  rehearsal  stage 
for  all  projects  of  the  Student  Drama 
League,  and  the  auditorium  stage 
must  be  the  basket  ball  court  during 
the  season  for  that  sport.  The  band 
has  a  rehearsal  room  elsewhere  in  the 
building  with  a  floor  space  slightly 
larger  than  the  available  floor  space 
of  the  auditorium  stage.  Any  type  of 
raised  seats  or  platforms  must  be  eas¬ 
ily  removable  so  that  the  stage  may 
be  vacated  for  other  organisations, 
and  so  that  the  equipment  may  be 
easily  removable  to  the  band  room  for 
use  or  storage.  This  necessity  would 
add  to  the  expense  and  also  require 
greater  durability,  for  equipment 
.which  might  give  good  servloe  for 
years  if  left  constantly  set  up  would 
soon  become  flimsy  if  set  up  and  taken 
down  too  frequently. 

As  a  practical  problem,  the  con¬ 
struction  plans  must  guard  against 
parts  which  could  vibrate  or  rattle 
when  the  band  would  be  playing,  or 
which  might  whine  or  creak  from  the 
weight  or  change  of  position  of  play- 


Th*  Lntoir,  N.  High  School 
Band  i$  ihown  hero  on  iu  note 
tiered  plmtform  which  Mr.  Harper 
end  Mr.  Long  deecribe  for  u». 


ers.  Parts  must  be  small  enough  and 
light  enough  for  easy  carriage  and 
storage  and  yet  strong  enough  to  avoid 
any  danger  of  collapse  under  weight 
or  vibration,  or  of  tendency  to  sag  or 
warp.  An  exi>ensive  set  of  chimes  or 
harp  must  not  be  allowed  to  slide  or 
roll  off  an  elevation  of  even  twenty- 
four  inches,  nor  would  it  help  matters 
if  some  valuable  sousaphone  player  or 
bass  clarinetist  should  shove  his  chair 
too  far  back  in  the  enthusiam  of  play¬ 
ing  and  topple  over  in  a  grand  smash 
during  some  pianissimo  passage  of  the 
big  number  of  the  program.  Once  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  the  expense  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  any  mistakes  made  would  hare 
to  stand  and  continue  to  stand  for 
years  if  no  funds  are  available  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  seating  platforms.  There 
might  be  advantage  in  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  interchangeability  of 
parts.  It  would  certainly  be  essential 
that  platforms  be  small  enough  for 
the  whole  set-up  to  go  into  the  avail¬ 
able  space  on  the  auditorium  stage 
and  in  the  band  rehearsal  room,  yet 
not  too  small  to  give  each  player  com¬ 
fortable  space  for  himself,  his  chair, 
instrument  and  music  stand  without 
constant  danger  of  toppling  mosie 
stands  falling  on  the  heads  ot  playtn 
in  front 

The  hand  director,  James  C.  Harper, 
smit  for  his  contractor  friend,  Carl  E 
Long,  and  musical  experience  sad 
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building  experience  were  pooled  tor 
the  Job.  Ton  see  that  both  of  ns  are 
helping  tell  you  how  it  was  done.  The 
tape  measure  was  applied  to  stage  and 
rehearsal  room,  and  drawing  after 
drawing  was  made  and  discarded. 
Some  fault  could  be  found  with  each. 
At  length  a  plan  was  arrived  at  which 
proved  satisfactory  to  everybody  and 
construction  began.  It  was  a  race 
against  time,  too,  for  the  construction 


are  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  proper. 
This  makes  comfortable  provision  for 
any  sixed  band  up  to  seventy-flve  play¬ 
ers.  Where  the  stage  sise  would  al¬ 
low,  any  number  of  additional  levels 
could  be  used  to  take  care  of  more 
players.  Each  level  is  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  onh  in  front  of  it.  The 
first  elevation  is  of  box  construction 
and  the  two  higher  elevations  are  of 
parallel  and  platform  construction 


well,  although  there  might  be  greater 
tendency  to  warp  in  the  gum.  Oak, 
maple  or  other  hardwoods  would  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  the  sections  and 
they  would  prove  much  more  difllcnlt 
to  transfer  from  one  set-up  to  another. 

The  construction  details  of  the  plat¬ 
form  are  very  simple.  Six  boys  can 
set  it  up  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
is  because  the  platforms  are  made  in 
sections.  There  are  twenty-five  of  the 


/'rt'it/J* 


ft  _ 
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must  be  finished  and  paint  dry  in  time 
for  a  concert  some  weeks  ahead. 

It  was  found  that  the  available 
space  permitted  each  level  to  be  four 
feet  three  inches  in  width.  Even 
greater  width  might  have  been  desir¬ 
able  but  the  stage  sise  did  not  permit 
and  experience  has  shown  that  this 
size  answers  very  nicely.  The  number 
of  elevations  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  players  tp  be  seated  as  well 
as  the  stage  size.  The  equipment  for 
Lenoir  employs  three  elevations  above 
the  chairs  of  the  row  of  players  who 


thus  giving  the  greatest  strength  and 
rigidity  without  undue  weight  or 
bulk. 

North  Carolina  forest  pine,  thor¬ 
oughly  kiln  dried,  was  used  throughout 
the  platform  construction.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this  choice.  First, 
it  was  easily  available  in  this  locality, 
second,  it  is  easily  machined  and, 
third,  it  is  light  in  weight  in  compari¬ 
son  to  its  strength.  Other  woods  of 
comparative  strength  and  texture 
such  as  white  pine,  spruce,  gum,  hem¬ 
lock  or  poplar  would  serve  equally  as 


fioor  sections  in  the  three  elevations. 
The  first  tier,  of  parallel  box  construc¬ 
tion,  is  composed  of  five  sections. 
The  next  two  tiers  are  assembled  on 
eleven  tier  frames  which  are  mortised 
and  tenoned  together,  each  joint  glued 
with  waterproof  glue  and  pinned,  and 
each  side  brace  glued  and  also  fast¬ 
ened  with  screws.  This  makes  the 
strongest  and  most  accurate  construc¬ 
tion  available  for  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  materials.  Each  pair  of  these 
frames  support  between  them  the  plat¬ 
form  sections  of  two  different  levels. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


Doctor 

Giddings 

Says, 

a  la 

Scattergood 

•  •  • 

By  T.  P.  Giddings 


H,  wad  some  power  the 
I  I  glftle  gie  ns  to  see  oorsels 
as  Ithers  see  us.”  So  sang 
some  ancient  wiseone,  and  he  said  a 
monthfol,  as  the  slang  was  a  few 
moons  back.  (We  old  ones  are  apt  to 
be  a  tew  months  behind  in  onr  slang. 
Too  bad.) 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  sermon- 
ette  is  going  to  help  yon  budding 
musicians  to  acquire  a  little  of  that 
power.  It  is  only  by  walking  up  to  a 
looking  glass  and  taking  a  good  look 
at  onrselTes  that  we  really  find  out 
what  w«  look  like. 

An3rway,  don’t  quit  reading  now,  but 
Just  step  up  to  this  mental  mirror  and 
take  a  look  at  your  inner  self  and 
answer  a  few  questions  to  yourself 
about  yourself. 

1.  Do  yon  go  to  school  to  get  all 
yon  can  or  all  yon  hare  to?  This  is 
a  question  that  any  student  of  any 
age  would  do  well  to  ponder  long  and 
seriously  and  many  times  each  day. 
The  correct  answer  to  it  would  solre 


a  lot  of  your  troubles  if  you  hare  any, 
also,  a  lot  of  your  teacher’s  troubles. 
Most  of  a  high  school  music  teacher’s 
troubles  are  from  twelre  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  with  a  preponderance 
of  the  male  variety. 

How  about  that  time  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  you  got  out  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  bed  and  came  poking  into 
the  orchestra  rehearsal  Just  as  late 
as  you  dared,  slammed  down  your 
fiddle  case,  and  finally  started  playing 
in  a  half  hearted  manner  that  held 
the  whole  orchestra  back?  Did  you 
get  all  you  could  or  all  you  had  to 
out  of  that  rehearsal?  How  about  the 
rest  of  the  bunch?  Did  you  help  them 
or  hinder  them?  Lastly,  did  yon  think 
how  it  bothered  your  leader  when  he 
had  so  many  things  to  look  after? 

2.  Did  you  ever  stop  and  think 
about  the  leader  and  what  he  has  to 
know?  Do  it  for  a  minute. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  have  proba¬ 
bly  suspected,  we  teachers  do  not  know 
it  all.  Some  of  us  do  not  even  pre¬ 


tend  to.  That  is  impossible,  of  course. 
Just  think  what  an  orchestra  leader 
has  to  know.  I  have  many  times  been 
thankful  that  I  do  not  lead  orchestras 
or  bands.  (Thomses,  yes,  but  that  is 
easy. 

Ton  do  the  reckoning.  How  many 
instruments  are  there  in  the  orches¬ 
tra?  How  many  little  quirks  are 
there  to  know  about  each  individual 
instrument?  Multiply  these  together 
and  see  how  many  things  the  teacher 
has  to  know,  not  counting  the  music. 
Multiply  what  you  got  by  the  number 
of  differences  there  are  in  the  players 
and  yon  get  a  rather  staggering  sum. 
Now  to  complete  it,  multiply  this  by 
the  numberless  ways  these  different 
facts  about  instruments  and  people 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  music  in 
hand  and  how  quickly  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  you  will  soon  see,  if  you 
have  not  done  so  b^ore,  what  sn 
AWFUL  LOT  the  teacher  has  to  know. 

Now,  did  you  ever  find  some  little 
fact  about  the  music  or  your  partlcu- 
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Ur  inatrument  that  the  leader  slipped 
up  on?  Of  course  you  have.  He  la 
not  infallible.  No  one  can  know  every¬ 
thing  about  so  comidicated  a  thing  as 
leading  an  orchestra,  and  even  if  the 
leader  does  know  millions  of  things, 
he  may  make  mistakes  about  applying 
his  knowledge  when  going  at  the 
speed  the  music  demands. 

When  your  leader  slipped  up  on  one 
of  these  numberless  things,  did  you 
lose  confidence  in  him  and  say  after¬ 
wards  that  he  “was  no  good’’?  It  has 
been  done.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  about  the  diflBculty  of  being 
a  leader  of  an  orchestra,  just  get  up 
and  try  to  do  it  yourself.  It  calls  to 
mind  the  advice  of  the  famous  critic 
who  said,  “When  you  go  to  grand 
opera,  don’t  go  to  criticise,  but  Just 
sit  there  and  wonder  that  they  do  it 
at  all.”  The  orchestra  or  band  leader 
is  like  grand  opera.  The  wonder  is 
how  does  he  do  it  at  all? 

Also,  do  you  ever  make  mistakes? 
Ha!  I  bad  you  that  time.  Of  course 
you  do.  Everybody  does.  Remember, 
too,  that  you  have  only  ONE  instru¬ 
ment  to  know  about — he  has  many. 
You  have  only  ONE  line  of  music  to 
see.  Take  a  look  at  his  score.  That 
will  tell  the  story.  Instead  of  looking 
askance  at  him  when  he  misses  some¬ 
thing,  Just  look  up  and  marvel  that  he 
misses  so  few,  when  he  has  the  chance 
to  miss  so  many. 

3.  Do  you  work  well  whether  you 
like  the  leader  or  not? 

This  is  really  the  silliest  question 
one  can  ask  and  yet  there  are  so  many 
pupils  who  balk  and  refuse  to  work 
when  they  “don’t  like  teacher.”  As  if 
one  were  working  for  “teacher.”  Balk¬ 
ing  because  one  dislikes  the  teacher 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  widespread 
and  half-witted  mistakes  a  pupil  can 
make. 

4.  Does  the  teacher  teach  you  or 
do  you  reach  out  and  learn?  Do  you 
make  your  teacher  crowd  knowledge 
down  your  reluctant  throat,  or  do  you 
reach  out  and  grab  your  mental  food 
yourself  and  not  wait  for  him  to  poke 
it  at  you?  If  you  reach  out  yourself, 
you  will  always  like  any  teacher,  for 
there  was  never  a  teacher  so  poor  that 
he  could  not  teach  the  smartest  student 
something  if  the  student  was  of  the 
right  variety.  So  while  it  is  nice  for 
pupils  and  teachers  to  like  each  other, 
it  is  not  really  necessary,  if  students 
are  coming  to  school  to  “get  all  they 
can  instead  of  all  they  have  to.” 

6.  Do  you  use  your  brain  or  the 
teacher’s? 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  common 
vays  of  getting  all  you  have  to,  when 
yon  go  to  achooL  It  takes  the  form 
of  asking  teacher  all  kinds  of  foolish 


questions  that  you  might  have  thought 
out  for  yourself  It  you  had  Just  agi¬ 
tated  your  bean  on  the  lesson  while 
you  were  pretending  to  practice  in¬ 
stead  of  on  that  last  dance  you  went 
to. 

I  got  over  that  trick  years  ago  when 
I  came  up  against  a  teacher  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  loaning  his  brain.  It  was  in 
arithmetic  and  the  lesson  was  to  find 
out  how  many  barrels  of  water  a 
cistern  would  hold.  It  was  in  a  small 
country  town  years  ago  when  folks 
had  wells  and  cisterns  instead  of  taps. 
Class  time  came.  “How  many  barrels 
of  water  does  your  cistern  hold, 
Thad?*'  “I  don’t  know,”  says  I,  with 
a  vague  look  in  my  eye.  “You  go 
home  and  find  out,”  said  the  teacher 
(who  was  also  the  principal),  “and 
don’t  you  come  back  until  you  know." 

I  did  not  dare  let  father  catch  me 
dawdling  around  home  in  school  time 
for  be  had  notions  about  getting  les¬ 
sons  on  time.  I  had  wild  thoughts  of 
dipping  the  water  out  and  measuring 
it,  but  then  mother  would  have  had 
something  to  say  if  the  soft  water 
gave  out,  so  that  was  an  impasse. 
Goaded  to  desperation  by  the  several 
horns  of  this  dilemma  that  were  con¬ 
verging  in  my  direction,  I  concluded 
to  use  my  own  mind  a  little  and  study 
what  the  arithmetic  really  did  say 
about  such  things.  Later  in  the  day 
I  triumphantly  returned  to  school  with 
the  Joyous  information  that  our  cis¬ 
tern  held  a  hundred  and  nineteen  bar¬ 
rels  and  a  few  gallons  over.  Also  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  acquiring  one’s 
own  Information  was  In  a  way  ex¬ 
hilarating.  I  probably  forgot  It  from 
time  to  time  later  in  my  school  days, 
but  not  for  that  teacher.  Oh,  no. 

6.  When  your  teacher  corrects  you 
on  some  little  point,  do  yon  say  to 
yourself  that  it  is  so  little  that  it 
does  not  count,  or  do  you  do  as  he 
says  and  correct  that  little  point  so 
well  that  it  stays  corrected?  If  you 
are  a  boy,  you  will  probably  Ignore  it 
entirely;  if  yon  are  a  girl,  you  are 
more  likely  to  take  it  seriously.  That 
is  one  of  the  differences  between  boys 
and  girls. 

When  it  comes  to  art,  and  music  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  arts,  there  are  no 
little  things.  The  smallest  blemish  in 
an  art  spoils  it.  Once  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  In  New  York  the 
man  cast  for  a  short  tenor  part  was 
suddenly  taken  ill.  Several  of  the 
greater  stars  were  asked  to  take  this 
part,  and  all  refused.  Finally  one  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all  was  asked  to 
save  the  day  and  sing  this  short  part. 
He  said,  “Certainly,  there  are  no  small 
parts  in  grand  opera.”  He  had  the 
true  idea  of  anV  art;  there  are  no  un¬ 


important  parts.  So  when  your  leader 
tells  you  to  do  some  little  thing  that 
will  make  your  playing  more  nearly 
approach  perfect  art,  do  it.  and  do  it 
always  thereafter.  Perfecting  your 
technic  will  enable  yon  to  make  more 
perfect  music,  and  will  make  your 
efforts  count.  Many  young  people  try¬ 
ing  to  make  music  Ignore  so  many  of 
the  fine  points  of  playing  that  their 
progress  is  painfully  slow,  and  they 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  make  music 
that  is  really  interesting.  A  few  little 
changes  would  open  the  way  to  real 
music  in  so  much  shorter  time. 

7.  Do  you  practice  or  Just  go 
through  the  motions? 

Do  you  listen  carefully  to  every¬ 
thing  you  do  and  try  many  different 
ways  of  doing  the  same  phrase,  finally 
deciding  upon  the  very  best  way  to 
play  that  phrase?  Do  you  then  re¬ 
member  how  you  did  it,  and  do  it  that 
way  every  time  until  you  are  able  to 
think  out  a  better  way  to  do  it?  That 
is  what  makes  the  artist.  Do  you 
have  regular  times  for  practice?  Do 
you  make  yourself  practice  or  does 
someone  Just  have  to  hound  you  to 
it?  Again  the  question,  are  you  get¬ 
ting  all  yon  can  or  all  you  have  to? 

8.  Do  you  follow  the  leader,  and  if 
so,  how? 

At  rehearsals  do  yon  see  the  leader 
all  the  time  or  simply  put  your  eyes 
on  the  music  and  bang  ahead  hoping 
to  keep  with  the  others  by  ear?  This 
is  a  very  widespread  disease  among 
band  and  orchestra  players,  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  one  the  leader 
often  fails  to  recognize.  It  is  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  wreck  a  re¬ 
hearsal  or  a  concert.  The  leader  should 
play  upon  you  as  he  would  upon  any 
other  musical  instrument,  but  the  only 
way  he  has  of  touching  the  keys  of 
his  instrument  is  by  touching  your 
eyes  with  the  small  stick  he  calls  a 
baton. 

Do  you  play  right  on  after  the  baton 
stops,  until  your  ear  tells  you  that 
something  has  gone  haywire?  Do  you 
then  look  up  surpiisedly  to  see  what 
it  is?  A  picture  taken  at  that  time 
would  show  you  many  things  about 
your  use  of  your  own  mentality.  Does 
your  leader  have  to  “holler”  at  you 
while  he  is  beating  time?  Well,  he 
should  not  do  that,  but  many  leaders 
do  It  in  desperation  so  as  not  to  have 
to  stop  the  whole  thing  and  begin  again. 
Your  eye  is  the  way  to  tell  how  fast 
the  piece  is  going  and  your  ear  will 
then  tell  you  whether  you  are  with  the 
others  or  not.  The  eye  sees  the  music 
and  the  stick;  the  ear  verifies  what 
the  eye  has  seen.  That  is  why  the 
ear  Is  behind  the  eye.  Mayhe  yon  had 

(Continued  on  page  >6) 


Orchestra 

Courtesy 


ARIUIEARSAL  of  a  large  aeini- 
profeeaional  orchestra  is  In 
progress.  The  players  are  about 
fifty  percent  professional  orchestra 
men  and  fifty  percent  fine  players  who 
have  had  little  or  no  orchestral  rou¬ 
tine,  Orchestral  Amateurs,  in  other 
words.  All  at  once,  as  the  Conductor 
stops  the  orchestra,  and  before  he  can 
make  his  criticism,  a  roice  breaks 
fmrth  from  one  of  the  string  sections. 
"Should  that  be  down-bow  or  np-how 
three  measures  after  the  double  bar?” 
The  professional  players  wwe  either 
much  amused  or  thoroughly  disgusted 
'depending  upon  their  indiridual  na¬ 
tures,  and  eren  some  of  the  most 
unprofessional  of  the  amateurs  knew 
better  than  to  raise  such  a  question 


at  such  a  time.  Now,  what  should  the 
player  in  question  hare  done  at  snch 
a  time?  The  first  thing  to  keep  upper¬ 
most  in  one’s  mind  in  Orchestra  work 
is  this:  do  not  take  the  time  of  the 
tchole  group  to  find  out  tomething 
which  coHcenu  you  alone.  In  profes¬ 
sional  work  when  a  player  in  the 
ranks  is  in  doubt  about  anything  he 
asks  the  princliud  of  his  section,  pref¬ 
erably  before  or  after  the  rehearsal. 
If  the  principal  cannot  answer  the 

• 

£sft  High  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
String  Trio  whidi  won  fuut  place 
in  the  Nationel  Contest  lest  yesr. 
Margaret  LtUay,  violin.  Wave 
TrunneU,  piano,  and  Nadine 
Borden,  cello. 


question,  then,  and  only  then,  does  he 
bother  the  Conductor  with  the  matter, 
and  he  does  not  interrupt  the  re¬ 
hearsal  to  do  sa 

There  is  one  exceptkm  to  the  rule, 
and  that  is  when  the  question  or  cor 
rection  governs  the  playing  of  the 
entire  section  and  thweby  effects  the 
total  good  of  the  whole  organisation, 
under  which  circumstances  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  principal  of  the  section  who 
speaks  up.  A  case  very  much  to  the 
point  occurred  at  one  of  the  rehearsali 
of  an  orchestra  composed  of  precis- 
sionals — players  and  teachers-^froM 
the  entire  state  of  Iowa.  The  Mganl- 
sation  was  assembled  in  conneetloa 
with  an  All-State  Music  Teachsn' 
Convention,  and  was  cmiducted  by  the 
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By 

Elizabeth  A. 


excellent  artist  Rudolph  Oanz,  a  man 
with  a  sense  of  humor  big  enough 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
During  a  rehearsal  a  certain  passage 
in  a  modem  work  sounded  very  pecu¬ 
liarly.  Mr.  Ganz  stopped  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  request  the  cello  section  to 
play  the  passage  alone,  but,  before  be 
raised  his  baton,  the  principal  of  the 
section  asked,  “Mr.  Ganz,  is  there  a 
tenor  clef  sign  omitted  in  the  cello 
parts  in  the  second  measure?’’  Now, 
this  concerned  vitally  the  whole  cello 
section  and  the  very  definite  good  of 
the  orchestra.  The  sign  had  been 
omitted  causing  the  cellos  to  play  the 
wrong  notes  for  several  measures. 
The  principal  of  the  section  assumed 
his  prerogative  as  leader  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  speaking  to  the  conductor  to 
remedy  what  was  obviously  a  misprint 
in  the  music,  thereby  saving  time  and 
immediately  clarifying  the  situation. 
Mr.  Ganz,  with  his  sparkling  humor 
that  made  four-hour  rehearsals  seem 
like  half-hour  affairs,  replied:  “Tee. 
'The  music  is  modem,  but  not  as  mod¬ 
em  as  that!” 

Another  thing — when  the  conductor 
makes  a  correction  or  suggestion  to  a 
section,  the  amateur  principal  is  likely 
to  say,  “Oh,  yes,  I  was  just  going  to  do 
It  that  way.”  Or,  “That’s  the  way  I  did 
it”  Or  some  other  such  conversational 
bit.  The  professional  principal  merely 


H.  Green 


nods  his  head  that  the  cor¬ 
rection  is  understood — re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the 
passage  was  thusly  played 
in  the  first  place  or  not. 

There  are  always  certain 
lessons  which  stand  out  in 
one’s  mind  as  being  lessons 
which  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  paid  in  view  of 
future  usefulness  and  prac¬ 
ticality.  I  remember  one  in 
particular  among  many 
which  I  have  bad  from  a 
principal  player  in  one  of 
America’s  really  great  or¬ 
chestras.  I  was  playing  a 
scale  passage  at  the  time. 

Being  stopped,  I  was  told  to 
repeat  the  passage.  I  began 
In  the  middle  of  the  rans 
where  the  difficulties  had 
started.  My  instructor 
stopped  me  again  and  said, 

“Down  bow.”  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  knew  that  it 
did  NOT  come  out  down 
bow  there.  I  started  up  bow.  Again 
I  was  stopped  and  this  time  with  some 
display  of  sarcasm  I  was  told  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  passage.  To 
say  that  I  was  annoyed  would  be  to 
put  it  very  mildly.  (As  you  will  see 
in  a  moment,  that  is  exactly  what  my 
teacher  wanted  me  to  be! )  I  repeated 


Hist  Elisab^h  A.  H.  Grssn  it  instructor  in 
stringed  instrumenu,  Esut  High  School, 
Waterloo,  loeoa,  and  it  viola  prindpid  and 
soloist  of  the  Waterloo  Symphony  Onhestra. 


the  passage,  and  when  I  came  to  the 
place  in  question  the  bowing  was  up 
bow,  as  I  had  known  it  would  be.  My 
teacher  allowed  me  to  finish  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Then  said  very  kindly:  “You 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  place 
where  you  can  be  told  that  you  did 
a  thing  wrong  when  you  did  not  do  it 
wrong,  and  then  still  play  K  as  well 
the  second  time.”  Then  he  went  on  to 
explain  that  if  a  principal  of  a  section 
played  a  passage  correctly  and  the 
conductor  criticized  the  section  for  not 
doing  it  right,  how  often  it  would 
happen  that  the  principal  in  resenting 
the  criticism  would  really  not  play  the 
passage  as  well  the  second  time, 
thereby  giving  the  conductor  just 
grounds  for  further  criticism  and  a 
basis  for  his  first  criticism.  This  les¬ 
son  has  been  worth  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  me  since  then  in  making  good 
feeling  between  myself  and  my  con¬ 
ductors,  whoever  they  might  be,  in 
the  first-chair  positions  I  have  since 
held. 

One  other  lesson  was  drawn  from 
that  incident,  and  this  lesson  above  all 
others,  is  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
orchestral  playing.  I  had  been  told  to 
(Cnnttnoed  on  page  40) 


Another  group  under  Mitt  Green’s 
supervision  it  the  four  violin  quar¬ 
tet  of  East  High  School  which  won 
third  place  in  the  1932  State 
Contest. 


The 

Little 


Drummers 


Classroom 

Andrew  V.  Scott 


A  CARD  from  M.  N.  ElUn  of 
LiO«  Angeles,  California,  car¬ 
ries  the  following  message: 
Here’s  my  new  resolution: 

To  study  and  luraetioe  faithfully  all 
the  rudimental  beats  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  myself  for  the  large  contest  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

I  reprint  this  with  the  hope  that  our 
readers  of  this  department  will  also 
use  this  as  a  pattern  if  they  have  not 
already  made  any  New  Year’s  Resolu¬ 
tions  regarding  their  Drum  studies. 

I  have  a  list  of  suggested  selections 
on  solos  for  the  1933  National  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contests.  Here  are  the  rudi¬ 
ments  and  solos  suggested: 

SNARE  DRUM  CONTEST 
The  Drum  Contest  will  consist  of 
the  foliowing: 

1.  The  Long  Roll,  open  and  close. 

2.  The  Hand  to  Hand  Flam,  open  and 
close. 

3.  The  Flam  accent. 

4.  A  beat  of  the  player’s  own  selec¬ 
tion  and  I 

5.  A  separate  sight-reading  test. 

6.  Solo  of  player’s  selection. 

(Total  time  for  each  contestant, 
Hts  minutes.) 

SNARE  DRUM  SOLOS 

1.  ’The  Ludwig  Drum  and  Bugle  Man¬ 
ual  . Ludwig 

Page  49,  Drum  solo. 

Page  44,  Drum  s(do 


Page  27,  “Wrecker’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.” 

Page  26,  “Ocean  Wave.” 

2.  The  Ludwig  Drum  Corps  Guide. 

. Lndwlg 

Page  64,  Drum  solo. 

Page  41,  "No  Mistake,”  Drum 
solo  (not  in  present  edition 
of  book). 

3.  Moeller  Book — Instructor  of  Snare 

Drumming . Ludwig 

Page  80,  ‘“Three  Camps.” 

Page  88,  “Slow  March.” 

Page  89.  “Downfall  of  Paris.” 

4.  Eldw.  B.  Straight — Selections  from 

"The  American  Drummer” 

. .  . . Chart 

6.  Andrew  V.  Scott — ^Medley  of  Drum 

Solos . Ludwig 

’The  first  rudiment  is  the  Long  Roll. 
For  all  those  who  have  not  made  a 
study  of  this  most  important  of  all 
rudiments,  I  would  suggest  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  this  roll  be  made  before 
attempting  to  play.  The  notes  with 
the  stems  up  are  for  the  left  hand  and 
the  notes  with  the  stems  down  are  for 
the  right  hand. 


You  begin  with  two  strokes  with  the 
left  hand,  followed  by  two  strokes  with 
the  right  hand.  Continue  in  this  man-  ^ 
ner,  gradually  becoming  faster  by  de¬ 
grees  until  a  rebound  stroke  is  oh- 
tabled.  Cratinue  this  for  a  few  me» 
ures  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
strokes  are  even.  If  there  is  any  un¬ 
evenness,  stop  and  start  all  over  again 
until  you  have  gradually  mastered  the 
rebound  stroke.  When  the  rebound 
stroke  is  mastered,  it  is  only  a  mattor 
of  raising  the  sticks  higher  and  in 
this  way,  a  good,  round,  open  roll  ia 
obtained;  however,  this  takes  a  good 
deal  of  practice  and  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  daily  not  only  by  amateurs  bat 
by  all  professional  drummers.  This  ii 
the  "warming”  up  exercise  for  the 
drummer. 

The  Hand-to-Hand  Flam  is  the  nest 
rudiment.  The  idea  being  to  start 
slowly  playing  from  hand-to-hand  and 
gradually  getting  as  much  speed  as 
can  be  attained  by  the  individuaL 

You  will  note  that  the  prindpel 
notes  are  marked  as  to  what  hands  are 
to  be  employed.  In  the  first  measin. 
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we  find  that  the  principal  note  is  made 
with  the  right  band  and  the  grace  note 
with  the  left.  Flams  are  not  played 

The  Three  Cempt 


aa  grace  notes.  We  merely  use  the 
grace  notes  in  the  place  of  a  sign  that 
was  used  years  ago  before  the  drum 
writers  used  musical  notations. 


Mr.  Seott  u  pictured  here  (below)  with  Ed  Wyitn  and  Jack  Powell,  who  it  fea¬ 
tured  in  Mr.  Wynn't  current  murical  comedy,  *The  Laugh  Parade,"  and  laid  to 
be  the  highest  paid  drum  star  in  the  world  today.  The  little  fellow  it  hit  ton, 
David  Powell,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Scotl^t,  and  the  others  are  members  of  Harriton 
Teik  and  Austin  High  School  Band  drum  sections  in  Chicago.  They  are,  left  to 
right,  Herman  W^iegman,  Herman  Giese,  Harold  Giete,  Kamille  Fink,  Harry 
Stone  and  Benedict  Chaps. 


In  the  first  measure,  the  right  hand 
stick  should  be  raised  about  ten  or 
twelre  inches  from  the  Drum  head  and 
the  left  hand  stick  about  two  inches. 
The  pianissimo  and  fortissimo  being 
played  at  the  same  time  is  believed  by 
many  authorities  to  pronounce  the 
word  “Flam.”  However,  as  I  have 
stated  before  in  previous  issues  of  the 
School  Musician,  the  Rudiments  were 
meant  for  one  purpose  and  that  was  to 
enable  the  drummer  who  could  not 
read  music  to  assemble  all  the  various 
rudimental  beats  and  be  able  to  play 
them  as  required  by  the  Drum  Major 
who  would  place  them  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  and  in  so  doing  would  form  very 
interesting  Drum  beats  which  were 
used  in  Bugle  Bands,  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  and  also  by  the  Scottish  High¬ 
land  Bands. 

The  next  rudiment  is  the  Flam  Ac¬ 
cent  As  the  name  implies,  the  Flam 
in  this  exercise  is  to  be  accented  very 
strongly — the  other  two  beats  being 
played  pianissimo.  Start  this  very 
slowly  and  gradually  by  degrees  play 
faster.  The  strokes  employed  are 
Right,  Left,  Right— Left,  Right  Left. 

The  next  rudiment  is  the  15- 
stroke  rolK  Stems  up  left  hand,  stems 
down  right  hand.  Start  this  exercise 
slowly.  Accent  the  fifteenth  stroke 
which  is  the  name  of  the  roll.  Do 
not  forget  to  accent  the  name  of  all 
rolls.  For  instance,  the  fifth  of  the 
five  stroke;  the  seventh  of  the  seven 
stroke  and  so  on. 

This  roll  should  be  practiced  until 
closed. 

The  Flamacue.  The  fiam  to  be 
played  forte.  The.  next  stroke  double 
forte  with  the  left  hand.  The  next 
two  notes  are  played  pianissimo  and 
the  fiam  is  played  forte.  Practice  this 
slowly  and  finally  becoming  faster  un¬ 
til  you  can  play  them  with  a  very 

(Continued  on  page  80) 


By  Arthur 


Oiaf  Anderson 


A  Word  to 

P  a  and  ]Vl  a 


Every  normal  parent  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  life,  whether  rich, 
moderately  well  off  or  poor, 
wishes  his  off^mng  to  receive  a  mu¬ 
sical  education.  A  mothtt’,  e^iecially, 
is  iNTOud  of  a  daughter  who  can  erhibit 
enough  ability  to  perform  simple,  well- 
known  piano  pieces,  or  a  father  is  proud 
of  a  son  who  makes  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  school  band  or  orchestra!  Chil¬ 
dren,  however,  must  go  on  with  their 
regular  sch(^tic  work  and  show  effi¬ 
ciency  in  such  things  before  they  are 
allowed  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
music;  for,  without  a  solid,  general  edu¬ 
cation,  music,  except  as  an  accomplish¬ 
ment,  will  be  of  little  use  to  anyone. 

As  a  student  advances  in  his  school 
work,  acquiring  background  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  problems  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  he  will  involmtanly  be  formu¬ 
lating  a  background  for  his  musical  work 
which,  even  thou^  he  never  becomes 
a  professional  performer,  will  serve  to 
broaden  his  capacity  for  the  absorption 
of  all  that  goes  towards  making  his 
musk  less  trivial  and  perfunctory. 

In  other  words,  the  two  must  go 
hand  in  hand  and  the  one  thing  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  other  until  he 
reaches  the  turning  point  where  either 
further  ^lecialued  education  or  musi¬ 
cianship  must  prevail. 

The  average  boy  or  girl  will  inher¬ 
ently  know,  when  the  time  comes, 


whether  or  not  to  make  music  a  life 
work.  The  manifestation  will  be  grad¬ 
ual  and  almost  unconscious,  for  it  will 
not  be  marked  by  any  sudden  outburst 
of  proficiency  but  by  a  slow  process  of 
elimination  of  other  activities  until  but 
the  music  remains. 

How  is  the  parent  to  know  whether 
or  not  to  allow  the  child  to  proceed 
with  music  as  a  cmoer?  This  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  question  that  should  receive  unbi¬ 
ased  consideration. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  musician- 
ship  which  must  be  considered,  first  by 
the  student  and  then  by  the  parent. 
The  student,  first,  because  he  must  dis¬ 
cover  his  own  pn^r  niche,  and  the  par¬ 
ent,  seciNid,  because  be  must  use  his 
maturer  judgment  and  insight  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  choice  made  as  to 
its  practicability  as  a  surviving  liveli¬ 
hood  for  his  child. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent,  es¬ 
pecially  the  father,  feels  (^>posed  to  or 
even  set  against  the  idea  of  the  child’s 
becoming  a  musician.  Such  cases  are 
legion.  There  is  very  little  to  be  said 
or  done  in  such  instances.  The  child, 
must  either  renounce  his  intention  of 
choosing  music  as  a  career  or  continue 
without  parental  benedktion.  In  either 
instance  it  is  hard  on  the  child,  for  in 
one  way  there  will  always  be  a  sense 
of  regret  at  not  having  essayed  becom¬ 
ing  a  muskian,  and  in  the  other  in¬ 


stance  it  is  ever  an  iqihill,  unpleasant 
undertaking  to  sense  opposition  to  any¬ 
thing  one  b  attempting  to  do.  We  fed 
deep  sympathy  towards  anyone  who  ex¬ 
periences  either  of  these  situations.  But 
the  stem  parent  cannot  possibly  object 
to  the  training  in  music  that  hb  off¬ 
spring  receives  in  the  public  school,  so 
that  the  satisfaction  of  not  being  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pri¬ 
mary  musical  education  should,  to  a 
slight  extent,  assuage  any  disappoint¬ 
ments  that  may  arise. 

-Parents  must  be  patient  when  it 
comes  to  expectations  in  the  matter  of 
music  as  a  {Nrofession.  The  road  is  a 
long  one,  fraught  with  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  many  detours,  some  of  which  are 
almost  impassable,  many  misgivings  b^ 
cause  of  keen  competition,  and  many 
discouragements  because  of  the  hard, 
almost  endless  work  entailed.  It  b  no 
sinecure  no  matter  what  the  talent  or 
from  what  angle  it  is  viewed.  The  life 
of  a  musician,  whether  the  choke  be 
that  of  solo -performer,  instructor,  en¬ 
semble  player,  or  general  educator,  le-^ 
quires  a  thorough,  serious  preparatk^ 
e:q}erience,  will  power,  fortitude  and  aH 
titude.  S 

If  a  parent  sends  his  son  into  a  banki 
to  learn  the  business  be  does  not  expe^ 
him  to  be  an  official  in  the  institiAiv 

(Continued  on  pace  42) 


JohnJ.  Horn  Talks  Trombone 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  by  the  teacher 
and  music  supervisor  is  to  con¬ 
vince  the  members  of  his  organisation 
the  value  of  daily  study,  carried  on  in 
a  systematic  manner.  The  average 
school  musician  has  a  dread  of  the 
playing  of  Scales,  Chords,  Intervals, 
Sustained  Tones  and  everything  worth 
real  sacrifice  and  careful  practice.  He 
seems  to  think  this  kind  of  study  is 
unmusical  simply  because  he  does  not 
hear  a  melody. 

Every  successful  musician  and  artist 
has  studied  and  played  day  after  day, 
hour  after  hour  at  the  very  things 
that  the  majority  of  chair  warmers 
would  call  unessential.  The  real  music 
student  will  find  much  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  careful  practice  of  Long 
Tones,  Intervals,  Chords,  Scales,  etc. 
There  is  much  to  learn  in  arranging  a 
systematic  practice  schedule,  every  ex¬ 
ercise  can  be  made  melodious  if 
studied  before  hand. 

Long  Tones  can  be  made  very  me¬ 
lodious,  Intervals  can  be  built  up  on 
almost  any  song  number.  Learn  to 
improvise,  develop  an  original  idea, 
as  a  hint,  let  me  suggest,  a  very  good 
Interval  study  can  be  developed  in  the 
melody  of  Yankee  Doodle,  America, 
and  numerous  other  familiar  song 
numbers. 

As  to  period  and  length  of  practice 
a  schedule  should  be  outlined,  for  in¬ 
stance— Lonp  Tones  16  minutes,  not  in 
strict  scale  formation,  this  would 
cause  a  mechanical  tone  construction, 
it  is  better  to  start  on  the  F  fourth 
line,  Bass  Clef,  then  Q,  to  E,  to  A,  to 
D,  etc.,  as  this  form  requires  a  .differ¬ 


ent  lip  adjustment  bringing  into  use 
every  facial  muscle  required  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high  or  low  tones. 

After  resting  a  few  minutes  you 
might  practice  Blurred  Intervals — 
Thirds,  given  careful  study  will  pro¬ 
duce  required  results,  such  as  flexi¬ 
bility — smoothness  of  tone  required  in 
song  playing  and  endurance. 

Then  after  resting  you  can  take  up 
the  next  department  of  study — 

Intervals,  Legato,  and  Staccato — 
siowly,  deliberately,  always  in  good 
tone,  not  loud  or  harsh,  and  try  to  tap 
out  the  tones,  as  you  would  tap  a  bell. 

Scales,  Chords,  and  Song  playing 
follow  in  rotation.  Study  your  phys¬ 
ical  capabilities,  the  individual  must 
determine  the  length  and  amount  of 
time  he  can  devote  to  his  or  her  prac¬ 
tice.  Today  you  are  well,  full  of  pep, 
feeling  ready  to  conquer  the  world; 
the  next  time  you  sit  down  to  study, 
you  may  feel  fatigued,  played-out  in 
mind  and  body,  so  use  your  own  Judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  how  long  you 
can  practice. 

The  ability  to  play  well  is  founded 
upon  habit,  and  habit,  in  turn,  is 
formed  by  the  players’  daily  work; 
therefore  it  would  be  a  pleasure  and  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  super¬ 
visor  and  teacher  if  the  entire  hand 
would  “get  the  habit'’  and  practice 
daily  in  a  systematic  manner. 

There  are  a  great  many  character¬ 
istics  and  habits  of  good  practice  that 
every  student  of  music,  young  and  old 
should  strictly  observe: 

Start  Slowly — Insist  upon  slow  prac¬ 
tice  at  flrst,  gradually  work  up  to  the 
required  tempo. 


Keep  Time  Always — Pay  close  at¬ 
tention  to  keeping  the  correct  time,  be 
it  slow  or  fast,  learn  to  feel  the 
rhythm  be  it  scales  or  otherwise. 

Listen  Constantly — Listen  to  every 
tone  played — develop  a  critical  ear  for 
real  tone. 

Keep  Eyes  on  the  Music — Form  the 
habit  of  reading  the  music  as  you 
would  a  book;  develop  a  greater  eye- 
span,  read  ahead,  this  is  something 
which  cannot  be  taught,  you  must  de¬ 
velop  it  by  practice. 

Master  Every  Step — Never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  being  able  to  play  the  music 
well,  endeavor  to  Improve  upon  every 
thing  you  practice  or  play. 

Master — Small  Sections  First — 
rather  than  attempting  long  ones,  play 
all  passages  and  exercises  in  the  eas¬ 
iest  possible  manner.  Play  all  scales, 
using  different  shadings  of  tone  power, 
accents  and  rhythms. 

Breathing — Is  the  first  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  the  player  to  learn  and  con¬ 
trol. 

Tonguing — Careful  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  actions  of  the  Tongue 
in  starting  the  tone  and  its  position 
after  the  tone  is  started.  (More  detail 
will  be  given  on  the  subject  of  Attack 
in  a  future  article.) 

The  Lips — ^Are  very  delicate  and  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  attention.  (Fu¬ 
ture  articles  will  deal  with  the  Em¬ 
bouchure  and  its  uses.) 

Individual  Practice — Is  necessary  to 
every  individual  player,  every  wind  in¬ 
strument  player  needs  dally  practice  in 
order  to  keep  the  lips  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  play  his  or  her  instrument 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

“GET  THE  HABIT.” 


This  is  the  New  Jersey  All  State  High  School  Orchestra  which  has  a  total  membership  of  260  and  represenu  ninety- 
four  school  districts.  For  the  past  five  years  the  orchestra  hat  played  for  the  New  Jersey  Teachers’  Association  Con¬ 
ventions  and  hcu  taken  part  in  one  of  the  National  Association’s  annual  progrcans  in  AtlcMic  City.  In  acxordance  with 
the  practice  of  selecting  outstanding  ccmduetors  for  the  orchestra,  Clarence  Andrews  of  Plainfield  and  Jennings  Butter¬ 
field  of  West  Orange  served  in  1932  and  others  who  have  done  so  in  other  years  are  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  John  H. 
Jaquish,  C.  Paul  Herfurth,  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  Claretsce  Wells,  Jay  W.  Fay,  WUbert  W.  Hitchner,  CUfford  De- 
merest  and  Ben  Levy.  New  Jersey  is  proud  of  this  organisatUm  and  it  hat  been  a  decided  factor  in  the  development 

of  instrumental  music  in  the  schools  there. 


i’l'.Trfirffli  ■  ‘■‘■■‘Tifi'J-- 


Rhythm 


The  occultist  would  say  “knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  underlying  the 
phenomena  of  vihration  gives 
the  human  mind  control  over  external 
events.”  But  it  is  far  more  compre¬ 
hensible  to  use  the  word  “rhythm,” 
which  everybody  understands.  The 
statement  that  “rhythm”  is  actually 
able  to  prevent  lire  casualties  will  be 
met  immediately  by  the  question, 
“And  how?”  Since  the  days  of  the 
“fig  leaf,”  rhythm  has  been  found  a 
panacea  for  countless  ills  to  which  the 
human  fiesh  and  affairs  fall  heir.  It 
begins  at  the  cradle.  Mother  Eve 
probably  soothed  her  babies  to  sleep 
by  rhythmic  crooning  in  the  same  way 
that  mothers  send  their  young  hope¬ 
fuls  to  By-low  land  today.  The  San 
Francisco  Baby’s  Aid  Society  croons 
its. little  charges  to  sleep  with  radio 
lullab3rs,  a  custom,  doubtless,  adopted 
by  baby  orphanages  the  world  over. 
Rhythm  has  been  used  successfully  as 
an  anti  excitant,  sometimes  a  cure,  in 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill.  At 
a  certain  island  institution  the  writer 
saw  the  inmates  of  the  psychopathic 
wards  seated  about  the  band-stand, 
listening  to  the  music,  their  hallucina¬ 
tions  forgotten,  their  faces  wreathed 
in  happy  smiles,  some  of  them  beat¬ 
ing  time.  And  for  a  number  of  years 
rhythm  has  been  used  in  hospitals  for 
the  physically  unsound,  with  curative 
results.  The  nerve-racked — sometimes 
wrecked — business  man  slumps  down 
in  his  leather  chair  when  the  day’s 
work  is  done,  and  turns  on  the  radio. 
The  rhythm  sooths  and  relaxes  him. 

But  rhythm  is  far  from  finding  its 
only  usefulness  as  a  soporific.  It  is 
rhythm  that  stimulates  the  lagging 
energies  of  the  tired  soldier,  and 
sends  him  to  the  front  full  of  fight. 
It  is  rhythm  that  revives  the  weary 
little  girl  after  her  day  at  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  sends  her  onto  the  dancing 
fioor  with  renewed  vitality  to  “make 
a  night”  of  it.  And  so  we  begin  to 
find  that  rhsrthm  has  the  virtue  of  a 
regulator — a  teacher  of  physical  con¬ 
trol,  a  renewer  of  strength,  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  coolness  and  calmness  in  the 
face  of  danger  when,  perhaps,  life 
itself  is  at  stake.  And  how?  Listen. 

Many  a  parent  sends  the  child  forth 
to  school  every  morning  with  a  little 


Prevents 

Fire 

Casualties 


pang  of  apprehension — if  the  little 
one  should  be  indiscreet  or  reckless 
in  crossing  the  streets — if  he  should 
be  kidnapped — if  fire  should  break  out 
in  the  school! 

“I  have  some  of  my  own  that  have 
reached  the  school  age,”  said  Charles 
Krltxler,  veteran  master  of  the  art  of 
drumming,  and  one  of  New  York’s 
best  known  and  most  popular  teach¬ 
ers,  who  includes  in  his  instruction 
training  in  the  psychological  meaning 
and  possibilities  hidden  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  manipulation  of  the  drum 
sticks.  “I  confess  the  peril  of  which 
I  stand  in  greatest  apprehension  for 
my  school  kiddies,”  he  continued,  “is 
the  possibility  of  school  fires.  I  rea¬ 
lise  that  our  board  of  education  and 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
have  done  everything  possible  with 
their  appropriations  to  make  the 
school  buildings  and  regulations  safe 
for  our  young  people.  But  I  feel  there 
is  something  still  to  be  desired  in  the 
fire  drills,  and  the  methods  by  which 
children  are  brought  to  safety  out  of 
a  building  in  which  fire  has  started. 
If  the  children  are  well  disciplined 
and  under  the  teacher’s  control,  there 
may  be  no  mishap  in  an  orderly 
exodus.  But  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  the  regular  teacher  may  he  ill, 
and  a  substitute,  who  is  not  inured 
to  the  routine,  which  is  better  known 
by  the  pupils  than  the  teacher,  taking 
his  or  her  place.  And  so  to  vest  the 
control,  in  a  crisis,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  may  be  to  lose 
all.  In  my  mind  it  is  far  better  to 
have  the  children  so  thoroughly 


trained  that  they  will  act  automat¬ 
ically,  and  without  word  of  direction, 
habited  to  do  the  same  thing  every 
time  in  event  of  danger,  without  any 
confusing  complications  such  as  are 
often  devised  as  drill  signals. 

“In  the  first  place  both  teachers  and 
children  should  be  warned  not  to  stay 
and  fight  fire.  Their  business  is  to 
get  out,  and  that  as  quickly  as  can  be 
done  in  safety.  Hurry,  of  course, 
leads  to  panic,  confusion,  accident 
The  safe  exodus  must  be  accomplished 
in  rhythmic  order.  How  are  we  going 
to  get  this  rhythm  at  such  a  moment? 
It  is  much  easier  than  it  sounds.  It 
is  accomplished  by  the  introduction 
of  the  drum.  There  should  be  at  least 
three  drums  in  each  school — one  large 
bass  instrument  and  two  snares.  ’The 
large  drum  should  be  located  on  the 
first  fioor,  in  a  position  where  the  boy 
assigned  to  it  may  secure  it  easily, 
and  hastily  assuming  his  position  in 
the  hall  he  commences  to  drum  in 
regular  march  rhythm.  His  beat  is 
taken  up  by  the  boys  assigned  to  the 
snare  drums  above,  and  the  children 
march  on  the  left  foot  in  time  with 
the  drum  beat.  A  couple  of  bugles 
could  be  added  with  gain  to  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  control.  The  tempo  could  be  grad¬ 
ually  accelerated  to  a  degree  found 
consistent  with  safety.  This,  of  course 
must  be  practised  thoroughly  during 
the  drills.  On  a  four-foot  stairway  one 
hundred  pupils  should  pass  each  stair 
in  twenty-five  seconds,  under  forced 
circumstances,  this  to  be  tested  by  the 
stop-watch  during  the  drill. 

.“At  the  same  time  the  drums  and 
bugles  or  trumpets  sure  sounding,  let 
the  children  take  up  a  simple  melody 
with  the  simple  words,  perhaps  such 
as  this: 

“We  come — we  come — 

We  come  to  the  beat  of  drum! 
Marching  steady. 

Always  ready — 

Come  to  the  beat  of  drum. 

“We  come — we  come — 

We  come  to  the  beat  of  drum! 

Now  on  we  go 
To  the  street  below 
To  the  rat-tat-tat  of  the  drum! 
“These  verses  are  to  be  sung  ont 
(ContiBncd  on  page  >1) 


By  Genevieve  Farnell 
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Tempo!  Nerves!  Practice! 


The  study  and  profession  of 
music  like  almost  erery  en- 
deaTor  these  evolutionary  days 
Is  due  perhaps  for  some  drastic 
changes  which  It  is  hoped  will  prove 
salutary.  Many  signs  seem  to  point 
the  way  for  some  of  these  changes 
and,  despite  the  depressing  days  we 
are  now  going  through,  many  of  them 
will  be  for  the  better. 

Those  continuing  their  music 
through  hard  times  are  going  to  be 
more  sincerely  interested  in  making 
sis«ic  and  will  not  merely  be  content 
with  tbe  superficial  half-learning  that 
has  characterised  much  of  our  music 
study  before.  And  with  this  thought 
in  mind  I  am  going  to  devote  this 
month’s  article  to  some  oi  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  music  students  who  are  sin¬ 
cerely  in  earnest  are  usually  desirous 
of  knowing. 

First:  "How  shall  I  know  in  exactly 
what  tempo  to  play  my  piece,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  is  no  metronome  mark? 
Over  the  radio  artiet;s  play  everything 
so  much  faster  than  my  conception  of 
the  composer’s  tempo  and  faster  than 
I  am  able  to  perform  them  myself 
which  is  very  discouraging.” 

Metronome  marks  are  a  guide  but 
not  an  infallible  one  as  metronomes 
are  not  always  alike.  In  dance 
rhythms  a  student  should  not  go  too 
far  astray  if  he  is  familiar  with  the 
tempo  and  character  of  the  dance  he  is 
interpreting.  In  slow  movements,  too 
he  should  be  guided  by  the  character 
of  the  music  and  the  sway  or  pulse  of 
the  composition  is  the  all  important 
thing.  In  presto  or  rapid  agitato 
movements  there  are  more  things  to 
be  considered.  If  the  student’s  tech¬ 
nic  is  unable  to  encompass  even  the 
approximate  tempo  he  had  better  leave 
it  alone  for  the  time  being.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  he  can  not  play  it  at 
tbe  tempo  of  a  mature  artist  with  a 
mature  and  firmly  developed  technic 
should  not  be  a  hindrance.  Far  bet¬ 
ter  to  play  it  slower  and  steadily  and 
above  all  cleanly  than  to  attempt  a 
tempo  beyond  his  present  develop¬ 
ment.  Tempos  are  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  individuality  and  tempera¬ 
ment.  ’That  doee  not  mean  that  it  is 
ever  correct  to  play  a  nocturne  presto 
or  a  presto,  largo,  but  within  the 
renge  of  the  composers  indications 
(adagio,  allegro,  etc.)  use  the  tempo 
best  suited  to  your  equipment.  Above 
all  things  do  not  start  one  tempo  and 
end  up  in  anothei*  unless  the  composer 
baa  so  Indicated. 

Second:  “How  can  I  keep  from  get¬ 
ting  nervous  when  I  play  before  peo¬ 
ple  or  at  recitals?  I  forget  things  that 


I  know  and  mess  things  up  that  go  orise  we  will  take  up  in  a  succeeding 
wdl  at  home.”  issue  as  it  is  a  question  in  itself  and 

Very  few  performers,  artists  in-  takes  more  space  than  we  now  have 

eluded,  are  free  from  decided  nervous  at  our  disposal. 

strain,  when  playing  in  public.  It  is  Third:  "How  much  should  a  pupil 
only  natural  that  a  student  with  lim-  going  to  high  school  practice?” 
ited  experience  should  likewise  suffer.  Quality  is  more  value  than  quan- 
But  you  can  memorise  your  pieces  so  tity.  An  hour  of  concentrated  work 

as  to  reduce  forgetting  to  a  minimum  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  several 

and  you  can  (and  must)  learn  to  that  lack  concentration.  Fix  upon  a 

have  practiced  enough  to  have  your  certain  |et  amount  compatible  with 

fingers  and  tempos  under  perfect  con-  your  home  work  and  other  duties  and 

trol.  The  question  of  how  to  mem-  stick  to  it.  Routine  is  all  important. 


Join  the  National  School  omh^  Assn. 


Membership  fees  are  now  due  for  enrollment  in  the  National  School 
Band,  Orchestra,  Associations.  The  work  of  these  Associations  is  now 
under  way,  and  your  participation,  as  well  as  your  membership  fee,  are 
needed  to  carry  on.  We  shall  therefore  appreciate  your  promptness  in 
sending  in  the  membership  application  below,  according  to  the  type  of 
membership  you  require,  and  upon  receipt  of  this  together  with  the  proper  | 
amount  as  specified  ^our  membership  card  and  certificate  will  be  issued.  I 
Mail  your  membership  application  to  the  SecretaryTTreasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  into  which  you  are  applying  for  membership. 

TYPES  OF  MEMBERSHIPS 

(1)  Orgaaiaatson  Manbar — Any  School  Band  in  U.  S.  Dua*  $5Jfi  per  yr. 

(2)  Active  Member  — Any  School  Band  Director.  Dnea  per  yr. 
Note:  The  rnpective  director  of  a  band  holding  an  Organixation  Membership 

it  entitled  to  Active  Membership  withont  additioaal  payment  of  fee. 

(3)  Associate  Member  — Any  individual,  other  than  an  Active  Member,  i 

interested  in  the  development  of  school  bands.  | 

Does  I2.M  per  yr. 

(4)  Sestaiiiinf  Member  — Any  person,  firm,  institution  or  organization 

interested  in  the  school  band  movement. 

Does  $10Jt  per  yr. 

National  Sdio<4  Band  Assn. 

H.  C  Wegner,  Secy.-Treas.  Dear  Sir: 

_ Waepwn,  Wisconsin _  Please  enter  my  membership  as  checked. 

National  SdMxd  OrdiMtra  Assn.  I  enclose  remittance  in  full  payment,  ac- 
O.  J.  Kraushaax,  Secy. -Treat.  cording  to  fee  sdiedule  above. 

Waapim,  Wisconsin 

Type  of  Membership  (Check)  Organization  □  Active  □  Associate  □  Sustaining  □ 
Organization  Membership  Application  —  Band  [  ]  Orchestra  [  ] 


Cmr  School — Ind.,  or  Org.  State 


IRep.  (»  Director  (Larf  name  first)\ 

No. 

1  Street  | 

City 

lOrch . 

1 

. 1 

i  .  1 

i 

1 

1 . i 

1  1 

! 

1 

IPrin . 

!  1 

1 

Enrollment  (School)  Grds. — 9. ...  10. . . .  11 ... .  12. . . .  Total. . . . 

(Hass  Assign . . . 

State  Organization — Members  of . 

State  Contest  Participation  (1932) . 

Place  Qass  Award 

Does  your  school  expect  to  participate  National  Contest  in  1933? _ 
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School  Musician 


We  Take 


l.  Im  UM  kimtmry  »f  tka  Sauth  Caaka  Sakaat 
Bamd  ml  Byrmaa,  Omk,  Ika  Mractar,  Hr. 
Tarry,  ylayr  am  Impartmat  ligmra  far  Im  Us 
sasmmd  yaar  ha  Usrnad  amt  tha  wimmimg  hastd 
Im  Class  B  hs  tha  Distrlat  amd  ths  laUatsitsg 
yaar,  M9S2,  tha  Stata  amd  ImtarslsUa  atarah- 
tag  amd  glaylmg  ahaaspt. 


2.  Harars  tha  rraalta  Tammshig  Bigh  Sahaal 
data  gmartat  at  Maytsaad,  llUmals,  srUrh 
plaasd  Im  tha  tsramd  dialsiam  Im  tha  NmHamal 
Camtast  last  yaar. 


S.  Bath  to  1931  tha  Ormtshy  VUIaga  Sahaal 
Orahastra  af  Amaharaga,  Kamtmehy,  mada  Its 
first  amgaaramaa  im  a  Stata  Camtast  wimmimg 
satarnm  alaea  Im  Class  C.  Last  ramr  that  warn 


—emmd  pimem  im  Cm9$  €•  Lm*t  ymmr  tkmy  wmm 
/int  yliif  tvilA  m  trmpky  fmr  ihm  higk^t 
w—tiitr  •/  pmimU  temrmd  im  CIsm  C  In  ikm 
enniMta  C.  £•  Mmrmmm  l»  tkm  dirmetmrs 


4.  Tha  BhUrstatsm  (lassa)  Sahaal  Bamd  is  a 
sart  at  taagaratiaa  afiair,  gswtially  sag- 
gartad  hy  garatsts  at  tha  mamthars,  hy  tha 
masit  laaars  amd  hm^mats  imam  at  tha  aaim- 
atmmUy  amd  gswthaUy  by  Its  atsm  amtargrisas. 
Mr.  Clamm  Lyatam  at  Cadar  Bagids  eaimas  ta 
Blatrstassm  amaa  a  ssaah  ta  imstrtwt  amd  diraat 
tha  bamd  amd  mhlah  hat  awa  twa  eaa<aealiva 
Stata  ChaumgiamtUgt  im  Clast  C. 


a.  Almbaasa  had  its  first  stata  Camtast  im 
1932  amd  tha  aiatar  im  CImtt  C  was  tha 
Migmam  Bigh  ^haal  Bamd  at  Sylataaga 
tthlak  It  diraetad  by  Harry  MrCamam. 


4.  Yam  tarn  t  say  that  tha  rrimeatam  flTit~ 
eamtimj  Bigh  Sahaal  Bamd  itm't  eamsittamt 
tar,  amdar  tha  diraetiam  at  Bdgar  B.  Zabat 
at  Blgam,  It  has  baam  maaisd  first  glaaa 
stimmar  la  Chut  C  Im  tha  Stata  Camtattt  tar 
thraa  yaar*.  Mr.  tabal  alta  diraeu  tha  Bash- 
kara  Camaart  Bamd  amd  Blgam  LIttIa 
Syatghamy  Orehatira. 


7.  Harars  Kathrym  Jaamat  at  Olmay,  llUmalt, 
wha  first  taah  mg  tha  ttmdy  at  tha  saaaghama 
im  1930  amd  staggad  rigU  lata  tika  saaaghama 
amtambla  wUah  saam  first  glass  Im  tha  Bit- 
triet  Camtast  la  1931.  Tham  Im  1932  tha 
wamt  aat  amd  taah  first  glaaa  la  tJha  5tala 
,  Sala  Camtast  amd  taeamd  la  tka  Hatlaaai. 


2.  Im  Mmttaehmtatts  tha  Braehtam  High 
Sahaal  Bamd  It  "at  tha  lag  at  tka  glia,” 
kaalmg  tram  first  glaaa  Im  tha  1932  Stata 
Camtast  /ar  CImtt  A  Bands,  t.  W.  t.  Lasrit 
It  tha  diraetar. 


9.  Tratlam  B.  Babla  has  a  whala  strimg  at 
ashisaasmamts  ta  hit  sradit.  Tar  /aar  yaar* 
ka  hat  baam  first  ehatr  karltaaa  ylayar  amd 
talalsl  at  wM  at  stmdamt  diraetar  at  tka 
Baataa  Harkar  (MieUmam)  High  Sehaal 


la  hit  aaOattlam  by  glaeimg  la  tka  *a«aaa 
dlaitlam  tar  karltaaa  talaltls  amd  la  tka  tat- 
amd  dlaitlam  tar  brats  taatattaa  at  tka 
NaMamat  Caalatt. 


10.  Harass  amathar  first  gfswa  mdmmar,  Bast 
Chiaaga  (Itt.)  Caatataalty  High  Sahaal  Or- 
ehatira,  ratad  la  Chut  B. 


the  Cake 


II.  Tha  Maridiam  Hay«*  Bamd  dt  Maridlam, 
Mltslstlggl,  Stas  argamtaad  hs  1929,  ataa  tat- 
amd  glata  la  tka  Stata  Caatatt  la  1921  atsd 
tagariaT  ratlag  last  yaar  wham  It  Mad  sslth 
tha  Clarhtdala  Bamd.  Tha  aitaiktrt  ara  laafc- 
lag  tarmard  la  aa  tar  lag  tka  BaMamat  Cam- 
tart  tklt  yaar. 
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Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a 
Piccolo  Player? 

Thra«  Lincoln  (Neb.)  etudenta  hud 
a  noYel  experience  when  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  play  in  the  neishborina  Fre¬ 
mont  Hish  School  Band  and  (jrehea- 
tra  in  a  recent  concert.  They  were 
Paul  Ward,  who  plays  the  flute  and 

giccolo;  Robert  Storer,  the  oboe  and 
inflish  horn,  and  Patsy  Ash.  the  bas¬ 
soon.  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Nevln,  super¬ 
visor  of  instrumental  music  in  Lincoln 
was  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Fre¬ 
mont  schools  so  when  the  band  and 
orchestra  conductor  there  sent  out  an 
&  O.  8.  for  musicians  playina  these  par¬ 
ticular  instruments,  Mr.  Mevin  was 
only  too  alad  to  obliae. 

The  caliber  of  the  Lincoln  High  musi¬ 
cians  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  Richard  White,  a  junior,  has 
recently  been  admitted  to  the  Lincoln 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Several  Lincoln 
alumni  also  play  with  the  Symphony. 


On  Friday  evening,  January  S(,  the 
Froebel  High  School  Orchestra  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  presented  its  third  annual  concert 
In  the  auditorium  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  of  Gary. 

This  organisation,  by  the  way,  is  only 
four  years  old,  havlM  started  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Su  W.  Resur  with 
but  eighteen  members.  Now  it  has 
eighty-six.  They  liven  up  their  re¬ 
hearsals  by  having  monthly  contests 
for  chairs  and  as  a  result  of  the  last 
contest  we  heard  about  Severyn  Dyma- 
nowski  was  made  conoert  master,  but 
by  this  time  his  successor  is  probably 
presiding. 


■  compete  with 
West  Technical 
High  School’s 
Ebrther  Petre  who 
plays  three  differ¬ 
ent  instruments  in 
winning  form.  She 
has  played  bari¬ 
tone  in  the  band, 
string  bass  in  the 
orchestra  and 
piano  in  the  win¬ 
ning  s  t  r  i  n  g  en- 
semble.  The 
daughter  of  a 
Lutheran  minister, 
she  has  been  of  great  value  in  her 
father's  church.  „  . 

The  West  Tech  Band  and  Orchestra 
have  been  outstanding  in  both  Greater 
Cleveland  and  in  the  state  of  Ohio  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Last  year  the  or¬ 
chestra  tied  with  Glenville  High  School 
for  first'  place  and  the  band  was 
awarded  second  place.  .  ^  , 

Peter  F.  McCormick  is  the  director. 


Parents  Boost  Band 


A  banquet  was  given  by  the  Amarillo 
Band  Parents  Association  on  January 
20,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  civic 
interest  in  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  High 
School  Band.  Ehcouragement  was  the 
keynote  of  the  talks  given  by  Mr.  R. 
B.  Norman,  principal  of  the  high 
school:  Mr.'  'W.  A.  McIntosh,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  scbools;  and  prominent 
citisens.  A  large  number  attended 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  parents 
had  been  very  successful  in  their  novel 
effort.  . 


Aids  Novices 


To  improve  the  band  and  orchestra, 
Mr.  Paul  Hummel,  music  director  of  the 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  High  School,  is  giving 
Individual  instruction  this  semester. 
Eighteen  students  have  enrolled,  eight 
of  these  because  they  cannot  fit  band 
or  orchestra  into  their  schedules,  two 
are  learning  to  play  the  cello,  one  the 
flute  and  the  others  furthering  their 
studies  of  the  trumpet,  violin  and 
clarinet. 


Unique  Bugle  Corps 

A  Junior  Band  of  thirty  members  and 
a  Junior  Orchestra  of  thirty-four  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  music  department  of  the  Gladstone 
(Mich.)  High  School.  Besides  the  two 
bands  and  two  orchestras  there  is  a 
string  quartet,  string  ensemble  and 
brass  and  reed  ensemble.  There  is  also 
a  Girls'  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  20 
pieces.  This  outfit,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
cuts  quite  a  figure  when  its  members 
turn  out  in  their  snappy  purple  and 
white  uniforma  Betty  Petit,  drum 
major,  and  Claire  Sword,  corps  major, 
direct  the  maneuvers. 

This  month  and  next,  the  various  di¬ 
visions  of  the  music  department,  under 
the  direction  of  R.  N.  Haskins,  are 
working  together  on  a  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  concerta 


Theifre  Both  Good 

Musical  ability  runs  in  the  Downs 
family  of  Martel.  O.,  for  here  are 
Richard,  who  has  been  playing  tbs 
bass  four  years,  and  Robert,  who  has 


Money-Making 

Here  comes  more  news  from  good  old 
North  High  of  Columbus,  O.,  dispatched 
by  “Sunn^  Sisson.  She  tells  us  that 
the  band  Is  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  approaching  contest  although  this 
always  bring  money  worries  by  the 
scora  To  help  the  situation  a  benefit 
roller  skating  party  was  held  recently 
and  over  200  turned  out  for  it  and 
had  a  slick  time  with  no  serious  spills. 
Another  way  of  helpliyr  the  cause  has 
been  devised  by  the  Band  GHrls  Club 
which  sponsors  candy  sales. 

Aside  from  these  money-making  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  band  had  been  busy 
playing  for  parades,  basket-ball  games 
and  pep  meetings.  The  orchestra,  too, 
has  come  in  for  its  share  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  was  asked  to  play  for  the 
Columbus  Civic  Theater  annual 
dramatic  presentation. 


This  Gang’s  Never  Down 

Can  yon  imagine  having  the  band 
stand  collapse  with  you  Just  as  you 
are  about  to  play  in  a  contest?  .'well, 
that's  what  happened  to  the  members 
of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  High  School 
Band  when  they  competed  in  the  con¬ 
test  -tor  valley  high  school  bands  in 
Mission,  Tex.,  on  December  >.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  it  all  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  instru¬ 
ments  were  damaged  and  they  had  to 
borrow  nine  before  they  were  able  to 
play,  they  pulled  themselves  together 
and  went  right  out,  unfamiliar  instru¬ 
ments  and  all,  and  won  the  contest 
with  nine  points  to  spare. 

Last  year  Edinburg  plaoed  fourth  in 
the  valley  contest  so  this  speaks  well 
for  the  progress  being  made  under  Joe 
Berryman,  the  new  director.  He  re¬ 
ports  he  has  a  new  Mexican  drum 
major  who's  a  whla  Predrlco  Garcia 
in  his  name  and  in  a  recent  parade  he 
tossed  the  baton  over  electric  wires 
four  times  without  a  miss.  We  guess 
that's  something  for  you  drum  majors 
to  shoot  at! 


New  Numbers 


In  preparing  for  a  concert  to  be  given 
in  the  near  future,  the  Grant  District 
High  School  Orchestra  of  Milton,  W. 
'Va.,  is  practicing  several  new  selec¬ 
tions. 


Rewarded 


played  the  clarinet  for  three  yeara  |c 
Their  experience  has  been  wide  and 
varied  Including  playing  with  the  > 
Martel  High  School  ^nd  under  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Tntchler,  director;  the  Marlon  . 
County  F.  F.  A.  Band  under  Oscar 
Kaelber:  The  Gallon  Municipal  Band 
under  Prof.  Ear  hart;  and  the  Ohio  ^ 
State  Fair  Band,  directed  by  Louis  E 
Pete. 


Oslebrating  the  snooess  of  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Ensemble  Club  of  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  High  Scbool.  the  members  of 
the  group  and  their  friends  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  the  home  of  their  director, 
Lawrence  D.  Peters,  last  month.  Since 
its  organisation  last  tiUL  members  of 
the  club  have  filled  about  12B  engage¬ 
ments,  it  is  estimated. 


Holiday  Party 

Tbe  Manlius  (N.  T.)  School  Band  was 
heard  in  concert  at  the  school's  annual 
Christmas  party  on  the  eve  of  the  stu¬ 
dents'  departure  for  the  holidays  on 
December  Id. 
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Oil  State  Muaie  Makere 


Tha  photogrmhsr  caught  the  Btmdnoell  {Ohio.)  High  School  Orekettru  mU  set 
for  action.  Thaf»  Mauriue  Page  bode  there  at  the  piano  and  the  others  ere: 
Charles  Westgat^  drums,  traps;  Worth  Blair,  bau;  Uord  Williemsom  and 
Lawrence  Swearingen,  saxophones;  Wetter  Harral  and  Wilum  Young,  violins; 
Leonard  White,  trumpet.  Dave  Westgate  is  the  director. 


Sunday  Concerts 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Hirh  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  combined  forces 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  February  S,  to 
present  a  concert  In  the  Hich  School 
auditorium  for  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
students.  The  strins  ensemble,  wood* 
wind  ensemble  and  the  brass  ensemble 
contributed  several  numbers  and  J. 
Henry  Francis  Jr.,  one  of  the  students, 
directed  the  combined  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  in  one  number.  "The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dayton  March.” 

These  concerts,  siven  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  every  month,  are  proving  to 
be  moat  successful.  J.  Henry  Francis 
is  tbe  director  and  further  distin- 
Kulshed  in  the  field  of  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  serving  as  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Conference  for  Music  Education 


High  School  vs.  Grads 

Here  are  tbe  results  of  the  novel 
contest  held  late  in  December  between 
the  McComb  (Miss.)  City  School  Bands 
and  the  Graduates  of  the  McComb  City 
Schools  Bands,  under  the  direction  of 
Elmer  J.  Frants.  There  was  a  small 
eharre  for  admission  to  the  Hich 
School  auditorium  where  the  contest 
was  took  place  and  the  proceeds  were 
divided  between  the  McComb  Schools 
Band  Fund,  the  Samaritan  Home  and 
the  Southwest  Junior  College  Band 
Fund. 

The  quartette  contest  was  won  by 
the  rraduates;  tbe  comet  solo  by  H.  C. 
Fant,  F.  Whittinrton,  second  and  V.  C. 
Oibson,  third,  all  of  the  hlch  school 
band;  the  clarinet  solo  by  James  Jones, 
with  W.  H.  Weber,  second.  James  Bick- 
ham,  third,  all  of  the  hlch  school  band; 
trombone  solo.  Jewel  Lenoir,  rraduate, 
with  John  Soarborough  of  the  high 
school  band,  second. 

Both  the  high  school  band  and  that 
of' the  graduates  played  several  selec¬ 
tions  and  Joined  forces  for  the  finale. 


State  Band  for  Texas 

The  Texas  Band  Masters  Association 
met  at  Waco,  Tex.,  for  Its  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  January  18  and  >9.  Plans 
tor  the  summer  camp  or  band  teach¬ 
ers’  school  at  Lampasas  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  a  resolution  approved  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  high  school  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  Texas  schools  be  expanded 
to  Include  four  units  of  band  music 
and  a  new  plan  of  promoting  interest 
in  school  band  music  worked  out.  A 
committee  headed  by  George  Royster 
of  Mexia,  with  Joe  Barryman  of  Bdln- 
burg,  secretary,  was  appointed  to  form 
an  all-state  band  composed  of  the  best 
talent  in  high  schools  all  over  the 
state.  It  will  have  about  100  pieces 
ud  will  play  on  such  occasions  as  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  meeting. 

A  banquet  at  Karem  temple  and  a 
Mncert  given  by  tbe  Baylor  university 
Band  were  smiong  the  social  events  on 
the  program.  Mverett  McCracken  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  association; 


Ehurl  Irons,  vice-president;  D.  O.  Wi¬ 
ley,  treasurer;  R.  J.  Dunn,  secretary: 
El.  M.  Shepperd,  chaplain  and  Lyle 
Skinner.  director  of  Instrumental 
music. 


V.  of  /.  Incites  Teachers 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  extended 
an  Invitation  to  all  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  music  to  attend  a  conference 
on  the  problems  of  school  music  at  tbe 
University,  Iowa  City,  on  February  17 
and  18.  The  program  will  Include  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  round  table  discus¬ 
sions  under  the  leadership  of  nation¬ 
ally  known  authorities  in  each  of  the 
special  fields.  The  state  and  national 
required  contest  selections  will  be 
played  by  the  University  Concert  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  O.  EL  Van 
Doren  and  Mr.  Harold  Bachman  and 
will  be  discussed  at  length. 


Numbers  No  Drawback 

A  nade  and  high  school  enrollment 
of  226  students  would  look  like  pretty 
"slim  plckin’s"  to  almost  any  band  di¬ 
rector  but  out  of  Just  such  a  situation 
at  Marble  Rock,  la.,  Oliver  Keith 
Conklin,  music  supervisor,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  band  of  fifty-five  membera  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  their  footsteps  comes  another 
organisation,  -the  Junior  Band  with 
thirty  members. 

The  Senior  Band  not  only  plays  at 
all  school  functions  but  Is  also  the  ofll- 
cial  town  band  and  last  summer  pre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  fourteen  concerts 


with  a  complete  change  of  program  for 
each.  Several  concerts  are  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year,  too,  and  last  year 
the  band  broadcast  over  radio  station 
WMT  at  Waterloo. 

In  1932  the  band  ranked  first  in  Class 
C  in  the  Sub-district  Contest,  and  a  fine 
showing  was  made  by  the  solo  and 
ensemble  groups  which  were  entered 
for  the  first  time. 

The  band  officers  are:  Irving  Spauld¬ 
ing,  pres.;  Winifred  Ackley,  '^ce-prea; 
Jean  Maxson,  secy,  and  treas.;  Marian 
Arhart,  librarian;  Robert  Scott,  mgr.; 
Donald  Nash,  asst,  mgr. 


Wields  the  Baton 

Leo  Doman  Is  the  student  leader  of 
the  Brockton  (Masa)  High  School 
Band  and  what’s 
more  be  holds  first 
chair  in  the  drum 
section  and  also 

Slays  the  tympanl. 
ince  they  were 
in 

1921  the  Brockton 
High  Bands  have 
piled  up  notable 
string  of  achiever- 
menta  climaxed 
by  the  winning  of 
first  prise  in  the 
State  Contest  in 
1932.  Leo’s  snappy 
outfit  is  a  sample 

of  the  striking  scarlet  and  white  uni¬ 
forms  with  which  the  school  board 
equipped  the  band  last  year.  Mr.  F.  W. 
J.  Lewis  is  the  director. 


Provide  Music 

The  Flint  (Mich.)  Northern  High 
School  Orchestra  assisted  the  members 
of  the  dramatic  classes  when  they  pre¬ 
sented  “The  Cradle  Song”  on  January 
28.  Among  the  numbers  which  the  or¬ 
chestra  rendered  were:  Schubert’s  "Ave 
Maria,”  Tschalkowsky’s  “He  Who  Has 
Teamed  Alone.”  Grieg's  "Ich  Liebe 
Dich,”  Massenet’s  "The  Eleige,”  Ruben- 
stein’s  “Romance”  and  Brahms’  “Cradle 
Song.” 


McKinley  Has  New  Song 

An  all-musical  assembly  program  was 
presented  by  Capt.  Blum’s  McKinley 
High  School  Band,  Chicago,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10.  There  were  several  solo  num¬ 
bers  Including  a  trombone  selection 
played  by  Bram  Stevenson  from  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  "Jingle  Bells”  made  by 
his  father,  an  oboe  solo  by  Mario 
Camastro,  a  clarinet  solo  by  Jack 
Angelari  and  a  violin  number  of  Elugene 
Kilinski. 

At  a  later  assembly  a  new  song.  "Mc¬ 
Kinley  Alma  Mater’  written  by  Mr. 
Schuessler,  was  Introduced.  Elugene 
Kilinski  played  It  as  a  violin  solo,  a 
visiting  vocalist,  Marraret  Jacobson, 
sang  if,  then  Miss  Meek^s  class  and  the 
Boys  Glee  (Sub  sang  it  and  finally  tbe 
entire  audience  Joined  in  enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 


~da- 


Wisconun  Pioneers 


Two  Rivers,  Wise.,  was 


the  first  cities  in  the  state  to  have  a  school  band  and 


among  tn 

ks  first  director,  W,  V.  Arnold,  is  known  among  bandsmen  as  the  “‘Father  of  the  School 
Band  Movement  in  Wisconsin."  One  the  fuvt  State  Toumaesents  was  held  in  Tsso 
Rivers  mtd  since  its  organisation,  the  Washington  High  School  Band  has  alssan  been 
sosil  represented  at  (hsss  contests.  The  band  has  bean  under  the  direction  of  William 
B.  Jones  for  the  past  six  years,  and  has  pieced  in  the  first  division  of  Class  B  bands 
consistendy  since  that  time.  1933  gives  every  promise  of  being  another  banner  year. 
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Washington  Harmony 


Hmrs's  m  bunch  of  young  musicians  uho  do  things.  Those  boys — and  the  five 
girls  too  find  in  tho  picture — moke  up  the  Kent  High  School  Bend  tohidt  toon 
second  place  in  Class  B  in  the  Western  Weshmgton  Bend  end  Ordtestre  Con¬ 
test  last  year.  Virginie  Idol  it  the  director. 

- . 


On  the  Air 

Elrliteen  Northern  Hish  School 
Flint  (Mich.)  students  took  part  in  a 
radio  proKram  broadcast  over  Station 
WFDF  early  in  January.  There  were 
dialogues,  comedy  skits,  two  scenes 
from  “The  Cradle  Sons,  vocal  solos 
and  a  cello  solo,  the  latter  played  by 
I.oron  Blakely. 


**Sunny  BofT 


Lock  uko's  here!  “Suiuty  Boy^ 
Clevelend,  mescot  of  C.  H.  Clove- 
lestJTs  Harbor  District  Boys  Bestd 
of  Sen  Pedro,  Ctdif.  Despite  his 
tender  years  "Stumy  Bojr  is  an 
up  and  coming  cometist  and  also 
does  a  little  bend  directing  on  the 
side.  The  band  started  o§  the  Nets 
Year  tvith  a  concert  at  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopd  Church  in 
Long  Booth  on  Suttdey  evening, 
Jesmery  1. 


Greeting  the  Frosh 

Westfield  (Mass.)  Hlfh  School  enter¬ 
tained  its  freshmen  on  January  27  with 
a  musical  proarram  put  on  by  the  school 
band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morrill. 
The  upperclassmen  were  treated  to  the 
same  program  at  their  assembly  a  week 
j^revlona.  The  band  is  a  new  feature 
this  year  and  is  makina  It  possible  for 
many  youthful  enthusiasts  to  realise 
their  musical  ambitions.  The  latest 
development  is  a  freshmen  orchestra 
which  started  recently  with  a  nucleus 
of  four  members  but  they  are  looking 
forward  to  bigger  and  better  things. 


Doing  Its  Bit 

The  Homell  (N.  T.)  High  School  Band 
played  an  important  part  in  the  per¬ 
formance  sponsored  by  the  Hornell 
Welfare  Association  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city's  needy,  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium  last  month. 

Last  spring  the  Hornell  Band  won 


the  State  Contest  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year.  Under  a  contest  ruling 
which  prohibits  a  band  victorious  for 
three  successive  years  from  entering 
the  contest  again  until  three  years  have 
elapsed,  Hornell  will  not  be  eligible  to 
compete  in  the  state  event  until  19SS. 
What  is  more  important,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  band  from 
taking  part  in  the  National  Contest, 
and  that’s  what  they’re  pointing  for 
now. 


The  Big  Broadcast 

Stockton  (Calif.)  Hlch  School’s  entire 
music  department  of  AO  students  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Thornton  Smith 
and  Miss  Virginia  L.  Short  will  broad¬ 
cast  over  station  KFRC  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  March  25.  Band,  orchestra  and 
chorus  will  all  participate  and  members 
of  the  second  band  and  orchestra  have 
been  inducted  into  the  other  groups 
MO  that  every  member  may  be  included. 


Something  New  for  Sousaphone 
Players 

Not  many  Bass  (tuba)  Solos  have 
been  published,  and  most  of  these  are 
for  Bb  Bass  or  Tuba.  Solos  for  BBb 
Bass  (Sousaphone)  are  scarce,  espe¬ 
cially  a  good  dlfllcult  technical  one. 

In  searching  for  BBb  Bass  Solos 
for  the  National  Solo  Contest  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  dlflBculty  in  finding  a  good 
difficult  solo  written  for  BBb  Bass. 


The  Committee  asked  Mr.  O.  B.  Holmes 
to  write  something  appropriate  for  this 
Instrumert.  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  fine 
transcription  on  "Smmett’s  LuUaVy” 
that  lays  Just  right,  and  is  of  a  techni¬ 
cal  nature  containing  the  theme,  two 
fine  variations  and  cadensas. 

At  the  National  Band  Clinic  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  January  5th, 
•th.  and  7th  of  this  year,  the  eminent 
Biua  Soloist  Mr.  wm.  Bell  of  the 
Armco  Band  and  Cincinnati  Sraphony 
Orchestra  featured  “BmmetVs  JAUlaby" 
Transcription  by  O.  B.  Holmes.  This 
solo  is  now  published  for  BBb  BASS 
(Sousaphone)  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment. 


Bay  State  Newcomers 

Westfield  (Mass.)  has  its  first  High 
Sohool  Band  and  if  its  members  do 
everything  they  are  planning  to  in  the 
next  few  months  they’ll  be  making 
quite  some  name  for  themselves.  In 
addition  to  playing  at  the  basketball 
games,  the  hand  will  give  assembly 
programs  for  both  freshmen  and  upper¬ 
classmen  and  put  on  a  program  for  the 
Intermediate  School  to  interest  the 
players  there  in  Joining  the  band  when 
they  enter  high  achooL  We  think  that's 
a  pretty  smart  idea.  Have  any  of  yon 
other  high  school  bandsmen  ever  given 
a  thou^t  as  to  who  will  “fill  your 
shoes”  after  you’ve  graduated? 


■Hear  New  Trio 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  trios 
was  featured  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Orpbeons,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  High 
School  musical  club.  It  was  a  fiute  tno 
made  up  of  Hope  Probasco,  Constance 
Baker  and  Oeraldine  Zigler. 

Enaction  of  officers  for  the  new 
semester  was  held  at  this  meeting  and 
William  Miller  was  elected  president; 
Blisabeth  Neely,  vice-president;  Louise 
Magee,  secretary;  Bvelyn  Caress,  treas¬ 
urer;  Betty  Van  Horn,  editor;  Betsy 
.\llen,  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  Lincoln  High  Orchestra  has 
eleven  new  members  this  term,  four 
violins,  four  violas,  one  string  bass,  one 
trumpet  and  one  bass. 

Follow  Clinic's  Example 

Inspired  by  the  National  Band  Clinic 
held  last  month  at  Urbana,  they  have 
started  something  similar,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  out  in  Oklahoma.  On  March  10 
and  II  the  First  Annual  Oklahoma  and 
Interstate  Band  Clinic  will  be  held  with 
the  cooperation  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M 
College  at  Stillwater,  at  which  time 
the  contest  material  will  be  presented 
by  the  A.  and  M.  College  Symphonic 
Band  directed  by  Bob  Makovsky,  solo 
and  ensemble  demonstrations  will  be 
given  by  the  pupils  of  Makovsky  and 
Pittman,  and  all  phases  of  school  band 
and  orchestra  work  will  be  discussed. 
There  will  be  a  banquet  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  tenth. 


TWO  NEW  MARCHES  FOR  BAND 

by 

EDWIN  FRANKO  GOLDMAN 

□Tribute  to  Sousa . . 

□Sheuandoah . 75 

Alao  published  in  the  same  key  for  orchestra 
To  order,  just  check  above,  write  your 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY .  STATE . 

and  take  this  advertisement  to  your  local  dealer  or  send  it  to 

G.  SCHIRMER,  INC. 

3  East  43rd  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Strutting  Hit  Stuff 

The  youDK  Kentleman,  seen  here,  tak- 
Ins  advantage  of  the  principle  of 
equilibrium  Is  Dick  Huffmann,  drum- 
major  of  the  South  Hlcb  School  Band 
of  Columbus.  Ohio,  fifteen  members  of 
which  have  recently  subscribed  to  this 
mavaslne. 


UkOlA/L. 


A  NEW  ISSUE  OF 
THE  LUDWIG  DRUMMER 


WITH  valuable  tips  to  school 
musidans — interesting  and  timely 
anides  by  William  F.  Ludwig  and  other 
authorities — information  on  the  newest 
developments  in  drums  and  all  percus¬ 
sion  instruments — the  new  issue  of  The 
LadwigDrummeris  packed  widifiu:ts  vital 
to  every  player  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 

Ludwig  drums  in  the  school  band 
snap  up  ^is  important  section  and  help 
make  a  prize-winning  organization.  The 
Joliet  High  School  Ban^  several  times 


national  cham- 
many 

other  leading 

outfits,  use  complete  Ludwig  equipment  in  dieir 
percussion  sections. 

In  the  Drum  Corps  the  quick  response,  snappy 
tone  and  big  volume  of  Ludwig  dru^ 
win  instant  admiration  of  players  and 
listeners  alike. 

Send  Coupon  N0W9  for 

\  your  copy  of  the  Ludwig  Drui^er. 

Check  space  indicated  if  you  wish  the 
/  W  new  Itidwig  catalogs  also.  This 
I  A  handsome  book  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes  the  complete  Ludwig  line  of 
"  Drums  and  Mallet-Played  instruments. 


liMt  year  this  42-piece  ascresation 
won  a  silver  lovina  cup  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  senior  hlffh  division  of 
a  radio  contest.  In  the  same  season, 
the  South  Hish  School  Band  obtained 
enousb  money,  from  its  annual  concert 
and  the  school  P.  T.  A.,  to  outfit  itself 
in  Impressive  uniforms  consisting  of 
white  trousers,  blue  and  gray  capes, 
and  blue  plumed  hats. 

This  group  has  taken  part  in  many 
civic  enterprises  as  well  as  athletic 
contests  where  it  forms  fioatlng  letters 
in  the  iy>proved  style. 

The  South  Hifh  School  Band  is 
recognised  as  an  outstanding  asset  in 
its  immediate  community,  is  self  sup¬ 
porting  and  in  addition  boasts  of  a 
large  repertoire  of  march  and  concert 
numbers.  Clement  W.  Alspach  is  the 
director. 


Play  Contest  Number 

The  saxophone  sextet  of  De  La  Salle 
Institute,  Chicago,  which  has  gained 
great  popularity  this  year,  will  present 
the  I^tlonal  Contest  number,  "Har- 
monianna”  at  the  mid-winter  concert  to 
be  given  by  the  De  Ia  Salle  Band  in 
the  school  gymnasium  on  February  12. 
There  will  also  be  solo,  duet,  trio, 

Jiuartet,  quintet,  and  other  sextet 
eatures. 


Mundane  Get  Letters 

Lakeview  High  School,  Chicago, 
awards  school  service  letters  for  band 
and  orchestra  work  and  members  of 
the  recently  graduated  senior  class  who 
won  them  were:  BantL  John  Morgan, 
Harry  Bittner,  Marco  Carlucci,  Oilbert 
Cleworth,  John  Cole,  Joseph  Olasky, 
Brandon  Hauck,  Hugh  Jones,  Herbert 
Krauss,  Joseph  Miller  Carl  Pegenau, 
Kenneth  Robinson,  Steve  Schneider 
John  Snyder,  Clarence  Sutton,  Aaron 
Teitlebaum,  William  Weckler,  Joseph 
Bldredge,  and  Edward  Kreutser;  Or- 
ehestra,  Marco  Carlucci,  John  Emrich. 
Joseph  Olasby,  John  Morgan,  Car. 
Pegenau  and  Kenneth  Robinson. 

Apparently  the  lAkeview  Band  has 
some  pretty  versatile  boys  in  its  rank.s 
for  no  less  than  six  of  its  members 
Plaved  prominent  roles  in  the  recent 
Senior  Drama  Class  production  of  “Beau 
Brummel." 


Ludwig  &  Ludwig,  215  Ludwig  Bldg.,  161 1-27  N.  Lincoln  St,  Chicago,  UL 

Gniltmtu;  Without  obligation  (o  m^leaae  tend  the  latest  istue  of  The  Ludwig  Dnunmet. 
(Check  here  if  you  wish  a  catalog,  too  Cf). 


Samt. 
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Muaieal  Town 

Alabama  h«Id  tta  first  State  School 
Band  Contest  last  year  and  the  Itlsnon 
Hlffh  School  Band  of  Sylacauaa  stepped 
rivht  out  and  copped  the  nonors  In 
Class  C.  Mlrnon  School  Is  unlqae  be¬ 
cause  its  student  body  is  composed  of 
the  children  of  the  Avondale  Mills’  em¬ 
ployees.  This  Is  a  larse  textile  com¬ 
pany  with  main  offices  In  Binninsham 
and  plants  in  seven  different  towns 
throuchout  the  state.  The  company 
maintains  bands  at  all  its  plants  with 
a  full  time  director  at  each.  Their 
plan  differs  from  that  of  most  indus¬ 
trial  companies  in  that  they  do  not 
Import  musicians  but  train  their  own 
inateriaL  beclnning  In  the  schools. 

The  Mlrnon  rroup  consists  of  three 
baiids  and  an  orchestra.  The  berm- 
ner’s  class  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  hirh  school  band  and  the  latter 
holds  a  like  position  in  relation  to  the 
mill  band  or  “bir  band”  as  it  Is  called. 

Durlnr  the  fifteen  years  these  bands 
have  been  in  existence  they  have  had 
but  two  directors  and  teachers,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Henley,  who  served  from  1S17  to 
19SS,  and  the  present  director,  Mr. 
Harry  McOowen,  who  has  been  there 
since  19SS. 


Ocarina  Band 

Austin  (Minn.)  Hirh  School  has  the 
first  ocarina  band  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  has  seventeen  members 
and  appeared  recently  In  one  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  prorrams. 

The  hirhllrhts  of  the  Junior  and 
senior  assemblies  at  Austin  Hirh  on 
January  11  and  It  were  the  musical 
prorrams  under  the  direction  of  C. 
Vittorio  Sperati.  The  Junior  Hirh 
School  Orchestra,  composed  of  120  stu¬ 
dents,  furnished  the  music  for  the 
Junior  assembly  and  the  Hirh  ^hool 
Band  entertained  the  senior  assembly. 


I  had  a  Sax*— it  squawked 
and  choked.  The  dancers 
glared.  I  nearly  croaked. 
And  then  I  bought  a  Martin. 


Worlds  Fair  Recruits 

At  least  ten  members  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Hirh  School  Orchestra  are 
feelinr  pretty  proud  of  themselves  for 
they  have  been  accepted  as  members 
of  the  In -and- About -Chicaro  Hirh 
School  Orchestra  which  will  be  one  of 
the  musical  features  of  the  World’s 
Pair  in  Chicaro  next  summer. 

Several  weeks  aro  try-outs  were  held 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  supervisor  of  music 
in  Chican  schools  and  nineteen  Ham¬ 
mond  students  entered.  Florence  Oindl, 
Shirley  Friedman,  Marjorie  Dye, 
Marianne  Detrick,  Mary  Duran,  Bob 
Childs,  Bhnll  Sterbenc,  Bill  Northland, 
Bill  Vance  and  John  West  were  the 
lucky  ones  who  qualified. 


Hew  we  develeped  this  new  Martin 
lasperial  fiaxepheae  the  fiacet  that  has 
ever  been  pradweed  Is  a  stery  that 
will  ••  dewa  la  aiasle  histery.  We 
saasaseaed  the  werld*a  hirhest  skill  aad 
apeat  ear  aseaey  witheat  reserve^  The 
reealt  la  heyead  ear  feadest  hepea.  Its 
auuweleaa  vales  rivals  that  ef  the  finest 
pipe  esfiaa.  Nickel  silver  seeehaalsai, 
selld,  wear-preet,  yet  se  respeasive  It 
will  threw  year  exeeatlea  late  hlfih 
speedi  keys  relecated  far  handy  aeaa- 
Ipalatleat  repiteked  aad  retaaed  far 
Biadera  aa-preaaare  playtasi  aad  se 
many  new  aieehaalsBe  refiaenieBts. 

There  la  tee  maeh  te  tell  aheat  this 
new  Martta  lasperial  Alte.  Bat  we 
have  auide,  ter  yea.  a  heaatlfally  Ulas- 
trated  FMdar-OataleB,  with  many  pic- 
taits  cisssaps  ef  the  fine  new  fea- 
tarcs.  a  detailed  deseriptlea  that  reads 
Ilka  a  fairy  tala.  It*B  jsars  free  far 
the  asklac.  Baa  the  eeapaa.  Da  It 
teday.  Be  the  first  la  year  tewa  te 
kaew  this  seaaatleaal  stery. 


Band  Sheet 

Our  hats  off  to  The  Kodak  Bandemaa, 
a  University  of  North  Dakota  student 
publication  appearinc  once  a  semester. 
The  work  Is  done  entirely  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  even  to  printing  It  in  their  own 
shop  on  the  campus,  and  they  manage 
to  fill  four-four  column  pages  with 
news  of  the  University  Band  and  lu 
members  and  former  members.  Robert 
Ryan  is  the  editor  and  Professor  John 
E.  Howard,  director  of  the  University 
Bands  and  Orchestra,  the  faculty  ad¬ 
visor. 


Bellows  Fails  Concert 

All  the  musical  organisations  of  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  High  School,  Bellows  Falla 
Vermont,  took  part  in  the  initial  con¬ 
cert  of  the  fall  season  held  on  October 
21.  The  orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Axelson,  played  sev¬ 
eral  selections,  the  brass  quartet  pre¬ 
sented  a  piece  and  the  band  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Leitsinger  con¬ 
cluded  the  program  with  some  favorite 
numbers. 


Telling  it  to  the  Parents 

The  subject  of  music  held  the  fioor 
at  the  Hamell  (N.  T.)  Junior  Senior 
High  School  Parent  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion's  December  meeting.  Music  Di¬ 
rectors  Leo  Lynch  and  Uoyd  Bremer 
were  the  principal  speakers.  The 
Junior  High  School  (Clarinet  Clasa 
made  up  of  eight  boya  played,  the 
Junior  Girl’s  Glee  Club  sang,  and  there 
were  solo  numbers  by  Arnold  Tei^ 
lund,  trombona  John  MoGrosso,  clari¬ 
net,  and  Lois  Huff,  piano. 


if  all  Taaaee  Martin  Band  Inst.  Co. 

MAIL  I  ODAi  *0*  Bldg., 

IMHIh  I  UVN  I  Indiana 

Yea  I  must  know  mj  Saxophones.  Send 
me  fcsplele  Informenon,  and  pictures,  of 
the  new  Martin  Imperial. 


ThU  colorful  Polder-Catalog 
iliiwtrates  the  new  Martin  Im¬ 
perial  Saxophone,  explains  its 
many  unusual  advantages,  and 
shows  pictures  of  Its  special 
features.  Send  for  your  copy. 
It  Is  free.  Use  the  coupon. 
This  does  not  obligate  you  In 
any  way.  Mall  coupon  today 
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Profesaor  Lauds  Lenoir  High 
Band 

The  Lenoir  High  School  Band, 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  was  praised  re¬ 
cently  by  Professor  Nonral  L.  Church, 
associate  professor  of  music  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  when  he  visited  the 
Lenoir  schools  as  inspector  of  the 
work  done  among  the  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras.  Professor  Church  stated  that 
he  was  surprised  to  see  a  band  of  such 
quality  W  a  town  the  size  of  Lenoir, 
and  attributed  its  success  to  the  able 
work  of  the  director,  Mr.  Harper,  and 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  band 
members.  The  Lenoir  Band  presents 
its  first  concert  of  the  autumn  season 
on  Friday,  November  18th.  Two  clari¬ 
nets  have  been  added  to  the  band  this 
fall,  which  will  be  played  by  Albert 
Carpenter  and  Joe  Dickson. 


YOU  can  own  an  Elkhart  instru¬ 
ment  for  a  very  small  investment. 
And  its  performance  will  surprise  you 
even  more  than  its  price. 

Try  any  one  of  the  35  splendid 
models  whidi  comprise  the  complete 
Elkhart  line.  Try  it  for  easy  blowing — 
for  sweet,  true,  powerful  tone — for 
swift,  silent  action  —  for  all  around 
playing  excellence.  Then  note  the 
modem  styling  and  rich  finish.  Here 
is  a  combination  of  high  quality  and 
low  price  that  satisfies  both  pride  and 
pocket  book. 

Built  by  experts  in  a  modem  fiic- 
tory.  Backed  by  rigid  fturtory  guaran¬ 
tee.  You  take  no  risk  in  choosing  an 
Elkhart. 


Central  Orchestra  Adds 
Seventeen 

Seventeen  new  members  were  added 
to  the  Central  High  School  orchestra, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  this  fall,  and 
preparations  for  the  program  to  be 
presented  at  the  November  assembly 
in  honor  of  George  Washington  and 
Joseph  Francis  Haydn  were  soon 
under  way.  The  newcomers  are 
George  Bogeson,  William  Ritt,  Howard 
Mayer,  trumpets;  Warner  Clapp,  Mil- 
ton  Diamond,  William  McGregor, 
■azophone;  Belva  Cornell,  Virginia 
Guild,  Don  Reicbling,  clarinet;  Fulton 
Hanson,  Marjory  Harris,  Walter  Homa, 
Albert  Jacobsen,  James  ICimball,  Bob 
Randolph,  violin;  Dorothy  Moran, 
bass;  Wenonah  Wetzel,  piano. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Ask  your  music  dealer  to 
let  you  see  and  try  an  Elk- 
hart.  Exceptionally  easy 
payments  may  be  had  if 
desired.  New  catalog  illus- 
trating  the  complete  line 
will  be  sent  you  FREE  on 
request.Write  for  it  today.  ^ 

TRUMPET  shown  hete  is  our  new  “Streamline'' 
— Slender  model  No.  42-B  Trumpet.  It  offers 
you  the  very  latest  in  trumpet  design  and  coo- 
structioo.  New  short  style,  quick  action  valves.  Bb, 
low  pitch,  widi  auidt  chuge  slide  to  A  Heavily 
silver  plat^  gold  plate  inside  bell, 

Complete  in  velvet  lined  case.  Only 


SodcU  Orchestra  Gets  Going 

The  North  High  Social  Orchestra, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  called  for  its 
fint  meeting  recently  by  Mr.  Jones,  the 
adviser.  To  its  old  members,  the  organi- 
ation  has  added:  Weldon  Else,  trum¬ 
pet;  Bob  Jenks,  drums;  Robert  Koep- 
pel,  saxophone;  and  George  ShaeSer, 
piano.  The  old  members  are:  Maurice 
Sturgeon,  trumpet;  Herbert  Welch, 
trombone;  Howard  Nevonon,  saxo¬ 
phone;  Reuben  Bassman,  violin;  Leo 
Swartz,  violin;  and  Basil  Hauser,  banjo. 

With  the  ten  new  orchestrations 
which  Mr.  Jones  has  purchased  for  the 
orchestra,  the  scKial  hour  music  will  be 
weeks. 


Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
rnarked  improvement  in  your  cover 
design  of  Th»  School  Mcsiciair  of 
September  over  previous  numbers. 
Clarence  Jasmagy,  Richmond  Hill, 
New  York. 
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Hand  to  Hand  FUunt 


Fiftoan  Stroke  Roll 
L 


y. 

COVERED 


The  FlanuKue 


Not  a  squeak!  Nary  a  squeal!  When 
you  “corer”  on  the  Covertype,  you're 
covered.  Gag  six  at  once,  or  one  at  a 
time.  You  never  miss. 

Covertype  is  a  standard  clarinet  of 
finest  quMty.  Marvelous  action.  Tone, 
in  either  register,  or  in  any  volume,  that 
rivals  in  bewty  the  most  colorful  human 
voice. 

But!  it  has  the  addition  of  a  “cover” 
for  ead)  open  tone  hole,  fadlitating  fin¬ 
gering  for  beginning  bands,  avoiding  the 
quadu  of  io^rfect  covering,  accwra- 
Um  execution. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.  This 
instrument  is  designed  spedally  for 
school  musidans  and  professionals  who 
double.  Get  the  facts.  MaU  the  coupon. 
No  obligation.  Do  this  today. 

Pedler 

_WOC^DWI  N  DS 

HASST  pxi&n  a  oo.. 

8.  U.  S-IS,  Bkhut,  iBd. 

Wlian  *U«tUas  M  iB  HV  W*r  bImm  Mad  MB- 
pIM*  UUmuUM  ahMl  Um  "OOTWtm"  Md  WSw  . 


The  Double  Paradiddle 
k 


nMM  «rlt*  rvm  dtrMWi 


la  BirstB  Mm. 


daily  routine  and  to  break  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  this  dally  grind,  the  drum¬ 
mers  would  Tie  with  each  other  to  see 
who  could  play  these  rudimental  beats 
the  fastest.  Naturally  this  drew  a 
great  deal  of  interest  for  these  rudi¬ 
mental  drummers  and  as  little  favors 
were  awarded  to  the  winners  of  these 
daily  contests,  a  lot  of  serious  prac¬ 
tice  was  done  by  the  individual  drum¬ 
mers. 

The  double  Paradiddle.  Start  with 
the  right  hand  accent  stroke,  left, 
right,  left,  right,  right  The  next  meas¬ 
ure  of  this  is  reversed.  These  are 
played  from  hand-to-hand.  The  next 
two  measures  shows  the  modem  nota¬ 
tion  in  threp-four  time  and  the  bottom 
staff  shows  the  rhythm  in  six-eight 
time. 

These  rudiments  are  not  at  all  difll- 


roll  while  playing  the  rhythm  written 
in  the  second  space.  The  whole  notes 
in  the  four  spaces  indicate  the  roll 
In  order  to  get  a  better  understanding 
of  this  beat,  practice  the  lower  notes 
until  you  have  memorised  the  hand 
movements.  Then  add  the  roll  bat 
only  take  a  few  measures  at  a  time 
until  you  are  able  to  play  an  even  roil 
and  at  the  same  time  accent  the 
rhythm. 

In  the  repetoire  of  rudimental  Drus 
solos  “Downfall  of  Paris”  is  the  most 
popular  and  is  played  by  all  good  rudi¬ 
mental  drummers.  The  manuscript 
shows  the  first  part  or  strain.  This 
strain  can  be  memorised  in  a  very 
short  time  and  will  be  found  a  most 
interesting  study.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  play  the  first  strain,  yon  must  kno* 
the  following  rudiments;  Seven-stroto 


The  Little  Drummers  Classroom 

(Continiicd  from  page  17) 

brisk  tempo;  however,  I  wish  to  state  cult  and  should  be  known  by  all  High 

here  that  speed  is  not  as  important  as  School  Band  Drummers  who  have  any 

the  accent  of  the  beats  in  the  proper  intention  of  entering  contest  requiring 

place  and  the  evenness  with  which  you  ambidextrous  drumming, 

play  them.  The  rudimental  school  ad-  Recent  inquiries  indicate  that  many 
vocates  speed  to  a  great  extent;  how-  drummers  are  interested  in  the  “Three 

ever,  I  believe  this  was  done  for  the  Camps”  and  want  to  know  the  proper 

sole  purpose  of  keeping  these  drum-  way  to  play  these  fascinating  beats, 

mere  of  the  old  school  employed.  After  In  manuscript  form  I  have  tried  to 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  twen-  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  and  I  hope 

ty-six  rudiments  and  the  other  beats,  it  will  be  understood  by  all  thoee  in- 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do.  terested. 

The  rudiments  became  part  of  the  The  “Three  Camps”  is  a  continuous 

The  Long  RM,  open  and  dote 
U 

1  1_ 1  1 ^ Q  S  S  fi ^ 
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MAIL 

TODAY 


roll,  Tap-Ruff,  Flamacue,  Flamadlddle 
and  Flams  from  hand-to-hand. 

Letter  A  shows  the  Drag  and  double 
stroke  starting  with  the  left-hand.  Let¬ 
ter  B  shows  the  same  rudiment  with 
the  right  hand.  Letter  C  shows  the 
musical  notation  used  to  indicate  this 
rudiment.  In  the  second  strain  this 
rudiment  is  used  from  hand-to-hand. 
The  fifteen-stroke  roll  is  also  used  in 
this  strain. 

There  are  four  Strains  or  parts  in 
the  “Downfall”;  however,  the  first  two 
are  the  most  important,  the  other  two 
being  quite  easy  to  master. 

In  an  early  SimooL  Musician,  I  shall 
explain  the  second  strain  or  WHAT¬ 
EVER  RUDIMENT  OR  BEAT  YOU 
WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT. 


,WUPERVISORS  who 
appreciate  the  importance 
of  good  instruments  in 
the  progress  of  the  sdiool 
band  and  orchestra  hail 
Pan- Americans  as  the  so¬ 
lution  of  their  problems. 
For  in  this  complete  line 
of  instruments  genuine 
musical  quality  is  a£Forded 
at  a  moderate  price.  ' 

^  It  is  this  tare  ccffnbina- 
don  of  quality  and  attrac¬ 
tive  price  which  has  made 
Pan-Americans  such  universal  fiivotites  for  sdiool  use.  Super¬ 
visors  and  direaors  see  the  value  of  complete  instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  Pan-American  matched  instruments  in  improving  the 
ensemble,  and  find  that 

fit  both  individual  and 

NEW  CATALOG 


Gsntltscn' 


Rhythm  Prevents 
Fire  Casualties 

(Continued  from  pace  SO) 
and  over  by  the  youngsters  until  they 
have  marched  In  safety  at  least  some 
three  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
burning  building,  in  order  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

‘This  routine  may  seem  cumber¬ 
some  at  first  consideration.  But  it  is 
strictly  the  opposite.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  thoroughly  trained  to 
it,  every  movement  is  accelerated,  and 
yet  all  speed  is  restrained  to  the  lim¬ 
its  oi  the  rhythm,  and  disorder  is  pre¬ 
vented. 

“When  the  stairway  is  wide,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  get  the  children 
down  four  abreast,  the  little  ones  in 
the  center  lines  are  the  ones  from 
which  blocking  and  disorder  are  to  be 
feared.  There  must  be  some  special 
drilling  in  this.  But  the  singing  will 
keep  the  young  mind  centered  upon 
what  the  child  is  doing,  this  being 
clinched  by  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the 
drum.  Confusion  often  results,  too, 
when  the  children  actually  see  the  fire. 
Here  too  the  singing  and  the  loud 
thumping  of  the  drums  will  minimise, 
end,  I  believe,  do  away  with  danger, 
the  mind  and  nerves  being  steadied  by 
nnison  with  the  rhythm.  Great  care 
should  be  used  in  placing  the  instru¬ 
ments  where  they  are  easily  procured, 
and  each  boy  habited  to  secure  the 
mte  assigned  to  him  at  the  first  stroke 
of  the  gong.” 

Mr.  Kritxler’s  plan  to  introduce 
drum  rhythm  into  the  public  schools 
la  connection  with  little  moral  les- 
Mns  in  rhyme  for  the  children  to 
leam  has  been  seriously  considered 
hy  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  And  he  will  probably  present 
his  intriguing  rhythmic  addition  to 
ihe  school  fire  drill  before  the  Board 
at  some  future  date. 


I  have  used  and  recoaaaiMlad  Pan- 
Xaarlcan  Inatruaenta  for  the 
paet  seven  years  and  X  have  never 
found  better  noderately  prloed 
tnstrvsMn^.  ^ 


feat  Clark  Avenue 
ilfflnghan,  Illinois. 


Send  now  for  your  copy  of 
this  handsome  new  book, 
illustrating  and  describing 
the  new  1933  Pan-Amer¬ 
icans.  Every  instrument  in 
the  line  is  new  and  ins- 
proved,  with  new,  easy 
playing  features  and  splen¬ 
did  tonal  quality. 


I  SLtrKF.D. 


MtmitM  puititm  btrt 


Weed  Out  the  Blanks 

TIm  >1  ik*,Saasm  aMlhaa,  fw  eradii 

O^ehMMCVf  it  MB  BMBTy  vBBBM 

fMMi  dw  wat  aM«7  ntni—  f  ifca  awaM  af  a 
**C»rBi<lc««i  mf  Mmtieai  JUiky."  Aar  itaJaa 
«Im  aMtatn  iha  caaiplala  caat>a  mt  a  aiadr 
ia  dM  Saaaita  folio  hat  a  anuMal  /toMdadta  ha 
caa  aaadr  tiaatftr  to  oar  hood  or  orchailra 
HHtraaMat*  Thit  it  a  poovod  Maticai  aiit 
tad  aaaotothatt  on  auMloatad* 


Talent  Scout 

—  search  your  grade 
rooms  for  real  band 
and  orchestra  material. 

kaaort  dMt  oiM  of 
tpplicmM  foe  ia> 


We  Are  Making 

America  Musical 

- 

Kenneth  Roylance,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
(Pictun  on  page  4) 


WE  feel  that  Kenneth  Roy¬ 
lance  is  more  than  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  place  on  this  roster,  not 
only  because  he  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  field  of  school 
music  by  his  activities  us  an  in¬ 
structor  and  director  in  his  own 
district  but  because  be  has 
played  such  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  state  and 
nation-wide  organizations  for 
the  promotion  of  this  branch  of 
education,  as  well. 

Mr.  Roylance  organised  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the 
first  High  School  Band  Contest  to 
be  held  under  National  Associa¬ 
tion  rules  in  Utah  in  1928.  In  May 
of  last  year  he  organized  the 
Utah  State  Association  of  In¬ 
strumental  Directors  and  was 
elected  president  of  that  body. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  affairs  and  as 
we  recall  it,  Mr.  Roylance  made 
the  longest  trip  of  any  of  the 
band  mentors  to  attend  the 
clinic  at  Urbana,  Ill.,  last  month, 
at  which  meeting  he  was  elected 
to  the  Elxecutive  Committee  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Roylance’s  history  is 
pretty  well  confined  to  his  na¬ 
tive  state,  Utah.  He  was  bom 
there  in  1893,  received  his  entire 
musical  education  and  training 
there,  and  has  been  director  of 
instramental  music  in  schools 
there  ever  since  1913.  At  present 


he  dir^s  the  West  High  School 
Band  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  sup¬ 
ervises  the  instmmental  music 
in  the  three  Junior  High  Schools 
contiguous  to  West  High,  the 
entire  group  having  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  some  five  thousand 
pupils. 

From  a  bare  instrumentation 
of  trumpets  and  saxophones  only 
in  1927,  Mr.  Roylance  built  a 
band  which  had  a  100%  instru¬ 
mentation  in  1931.  West  High 
now  has,  under  his  guidance,  an 
orchestra  of  fifty  pieces,  a 
stringed  orchestra,  a  string  quar¬ 
tet  and  string  trio;  a  band  of  68 
pieces,  a  second  band,  several 
brass  quartets,  several  wood¬ 
wind  ensembles  including  a  quin¬ 
tet  of  fiute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bas¬ 
soon  and  horn  which  rehearses 
the  standard  repertoire  for  this 
group  and  is  the  first  of  Its  type 
to  be  used  in  Utah. 

The  West  High  School  Band, 
under  Mr.  Roylance’s  direction, 
already  has  an  impressive 
record.  It  won  the  Utah  State 
Contest  three  successive  years, 
holding  permanently  the  first 
trophy  awarded  Utah  for  Class 
A  band  winners  by  the  National 
Association.  It  also  won  the  first 
Utah-Idaho  Contest  in  1931  and 
the  first  Intermountain  Contest 
that  year.  In  1929  the  West 
Band  participated  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  at  Denver. 
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the  Ubrarjr  flUe,  and  how  much  it 
weighs.  When  the  library  came  to 
the  University  of  Illinois,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  42  trunks  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  of  that  music.  It 
weighed  approximately  18,000  pounds, 
or  nine  tons. 

John  Philip  Sousa’s  name  is  distinc¬ 
tive  on  the  University  of  Illinois  band 
roll.  He  is  its  only  honorary  conduc¬ 
tor,  a  fact  which  pleased  him  greatly 
for  he  made  frequent  mention  of  it  to 
his  friends.  Less  than  two  years  be- 


Mr.  Sousa 
Leaves  His 
Treasure 


fore  his  death  he  came  to  the  campus 
and  accepted  the  honorarium  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  band  and  the.  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that 
he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  the  Illini 
“The  University  of  Illinois  March” 
and  furthermore  directed  the  Illinois 
band  in  this  number  the  first  time  it 
was  played  in  concert.  There  were 
other  bonds  linking  Sousa  and  the 
University.  For  years  his  own  organ¬ 
ization  included  Illinois  Band  gradu¬ 
ates. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

probably  many  others  which  will  be 
Indexed  later  when  the  instruments 
tlons  are  given  their  permanent  places 
in  the  University  library.  It  would 
take  10  years  to  play  these  composi¬ 
tions,  under  normal  conditions,  and  by 
that  time  two  or  three  generations  of 
Illini  bandsmen  would  have  been 
graduated  from  the  institution. 

Not  only  is  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Library  to  house  the  Sousa  col¬ 
lection;  it  will  also  contain  a  me¬ 
morial  room  in  his  honor.  Two  rooms 
in  the  building  have  been  set  aside. 
One  will  contain  the  music  while  in 
an  adjoining  room  will  be  placed 
Sousa’s  director  stand,  which  the 
Sousa  family  sent  to  Professor  Hard¬ 
ing.  A  portrait  of  the  March  King, 
originad  manuscripts  of  some  com¬ 
positions,  and  other  mementos  will  be 
placed  in  the  Memorial  room. 

Looking  at  the  Sousa  band  director’s 
stand,  a  youthful  musician  may  see 
nothing  especially  unusual,  but  to  the 
careful  and  more  aged  observer,  there¬ 
in  lies  a  story.  At  one  time  the  plat¬ 
form  was  almost  two  feet  high;  today 
it  stands  only  about  five  inches  above 
the  floor.  Why?  As  the  years  passed, 
the  height  of  the  stand  became  less 
and  less  as  part  of  it  was  cut  away  so 
that  Sousa  wouldn’t  have  to  step  so 
high  as  he  mounted  the  stand  to  direct 
his  band. 

If  you  had  been  present  when  the 
trunk  containing  this  stand  was 
opened,  you  might  have  wondered 
about  the  presence  of  an  ordinary 
broom,  with  a  cut-off  handle,  in  the 
top  tray  of  the  trunk.  Years  ago  the 
Sousa  band  managers  frequently  found 
it  dlfllcult  to  find  a  broom  to  brush  off 
the  deep  red  carpet  which  covered  the 
stand.  Mr.  Sousa  always  insisted  it 
be  Immaculately  clean.  It  was  easier 
to  carry  this  broom  with  the  stand 
than  to  look  up  a  hall  Janitor,  who. 
in  turn,  would  seek  a  broom. 

Glance  back  at  the  director’s  stand 
ud  you’ll  notice,  tied  by  an  ordinary 
piece  of  cord,  a  stub  of  a  pencil.  When 
h>t  used,  Mr.  Sousa  either  marked  a 
evt  In  some  composition,  or  gave  an 
*dded  accent  to  the  music.  He  always 
kept  that  pencil  there. 

One  wonders  about  the  actual  space 


Do  Others  Get  alltheBreaks? 


‘'‘The  faulty  dear  Brutus,  lies 
not  in  our  stars  but  in  our^ 
selves  that  we  are  underlings” 

Often  players  say:  “Can’t  afiFord  a 
high-grade  instrument.’’  And  always 
the  answer  is:  “You  can’t  afford  to 
own  a  cheap,  poorly  constructed  one !’’ 

The  first'step  toward  gaining  a  break 
for  yourself  is  the  purdau  of  a  reliable 
flute.  The  second,  is  hard  work  and  plenty 
of  it  No  man  became  a  master  by  in¬ 
heritance. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Em.  18S8 


TAKE  UP  YOUR  FLUTE  WANTS  WITH 
AN  OLD,  RELIABLE  HOUSE 


VIBRATOR  REED 

MADE  IN  TEN  STTRENGTHS  No.  1  8OTT  TO  5H  HAED 

**The  Liying  Soul  of  the  Saxophone  and  Clarinet 
AT  roam  dmalsr  om 

H.  CHIRON  CO..  Inc.  233  West  42nd  St.  New  York.  N.  ^ 


MOST  MARVELOUS  INVENTION 

(Pat  Jaa.  INS) 

iT*S 


BLESSING 
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By 

Mariann 

Pflueger 


ONE  thins  that  braves  the  blissards 
and  snowstorms  all  the  time  is 
the  rood  old  sub.  Snow  is  piled 
nearly  two  feet  deep,  and  more  is  com- 
Ins  down  all  the  time.  Ol’  Man  Wind 
is  blowins  end  blowins,  raeins  down 
the  streets  at  fifty  per.  Nobody  is  on 
the  streets.  Everyone  afraid  of  a  little 
snow  end  a  oool  breese. 

But  does  that  stop  the  subs  from 
pilinc  in?  No,  sir,  and  no,  ma’am.  Subs 
drift  in  with  the  snow.  In  fact  they’re 
pllins  up  so  hish  that  we  are  snowed 
under. 


ATTENTION ! 


TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF 


No  One  Who 
'Draws  theBou^ 

should  be  without  this 

INFORMATIVE 


VIOLIN 


Eiamine  Tbb  NEW  end  Unique 

LEHMAN-WILSON 
VIOLIN  METHOD 

By  LALLAH  STEPHENSON  LEHMAN 
and  ELSIE  STEPHENSON  WILSON 
(lUustradons  and  test  by  Cyril  WUson) 

The  Lehnuui-Wibon  Violin  Method 
should  be  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
class  or  individual  teacher.  The  authors 
o<  this  method,  after  many  years  ol 
teachiiw  violin,  and  inspired  by  years 
of  study  with  such  artists  as  Hen^  C. 
Froelich.  Henry  Schradieck  and  amile 
Sauret,  present  a  method,  which,  while 
it  is  ba^  on  the  fundamentals  of  cor¬ 
rect  tenchini^  as  practiced  by  the  old 
masters  of  vMlin,  is  absolutely  original 
in  its  method  and  carefully  planned  to 
instruct  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
MODERN  popiL 

The  method,  while  comprehensive,  is 
very  unique  and  interesting.  It  not 
only  rfimiMtM  the  uninteresting  study 
for  the  pupU,  hut  also  makes  the  teach¬ 
er’s  work  easier  and  pleasanter  by  really 
interesting  the  pupil  from  the  start — by 
emphasizing  the  nmdamentab  of  violin 
playing  in  a  simplified  manner  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  facts  in  a  way  that  will 
impress  the  pu^  and  keep  them  cow 
•  stantly  before  him  while  practicing.  ’The 
tender  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
careful  marking  of  all  bowings,  etc. 
We  want  every  teacher  of  the  violin  to 
examine  this  book,  finger  through  every 
page,  play  the  many  interesting  studies 
and  tunes. 

WHAT  THESE  ARTISTS  SAT  OP 
MRS.  LALLAH  STEPHENSON 
LEHMAN: 

PROP.  HENRY  C.  FROELICH. 
the  wdl-knoam  violin  tender  and  former 
concert  master  of  the  Cincinnati  S^- 
phony  Orchestra,  says :  “Mrs.  Ld- 
man’s  very  life  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  her  pupils  have 
always  proven  to  have  had  tnorough, 
artistic  instructions.’’  HENRY  SCHRA- 
DIBCK,  the  famous  violinist  and  teacher 
with  whom  Mrs.  Ldman  studied,  says: 
’’Mrs.  Ldman’s  great  knowledge  of  de 
violin  qualifies  hiCT  to  be  a  successful 
teacher  and  she  will  surely  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  acquisitioo  for  any  Conservatory 
of  Musie.’' 

We  Want  YOU  to  Examine  a  Copy  of 
This  Medod 


A  grreat  deal  of  this  waa  snowballed 
at  us  by  Miss  Beth  Hower,  director  at 
Forreston  and  Chadwick.  Illinois.  In 
fact  her  list  of  subs  hit  the  high  mark. 


St.  Edmund’s  School  of  Oak  Park, 

I  Illinois,  and  St.  James  School  of  May* 
'  wood.  Illinois,  are  both  out  for  the 
I  music  stands,  and  the  baton.  Now, 
!  that’s  something.  The  best  part  of  it 
I  Is,  they’ve  both  already  got  a  good 
'  start 


The  music  stands  are  going  over 
with  a  sip  and  a  bang.  We’re  snowed 
under  with  music  stand  orders  now, 
and  let  me  tell  you  they’re  getting 
heavier  all  the  time. 


With  its  ninety-aigbt,  profusdy  illnstrated, 
pages,  crowded  with  useful  infonuation  for 
viMlnists,  cellists,  and  all  who  “draw  the 
bow,"  this  catalog  at  four  daily  needs  Is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  string  musician.  Its  rich 
exhibit  of  fine  new  and  old  violins  is,  in 
itsrif,  an  inspiration.  You’ll  wander  through 
its  pages  with  ever  iacreasing  interest,  ahvays 
fimfing  fresh  attractions,  new  suggestions 
leadiiw  to  (mtor  pIcKturg  In  your  plnylny. 

Manj  thiiigs  to  aid  you 

In  Hs  many  pages  of  accessories  are  new 
things  galore;  and  frsat  improveasents  in 
the  oliL  You’ll  find  many  filings  you’ve 
wisbed  for,  many  things  yon've  been  look- 
<!«  for,  thtims  designed  to  help  yon  over 
those  dilBenlti^  pecuUar  to  yonneif.  Every¬ 
thing  is  ilhwtiated,  clearly  deacHhed,  and 
priced. 

FREE!  to  **FlddIerB’*  Only 

The  book  Is  free.  There  is  neifiier  price 
nor  obligatkm.  But  It  is  free  only  to  string 
musicians  and  school  music  instructors.  To 
such  we  want  to  send  it — fine  with  our 
cheerful  condiments.  A  coupon  is  here  for 
four  convenience.  Or  send  a  post  card  giv- 
IiV  file  infommtion  the  coupon  requests.  If 
fon  play  the  strings,  by  all  means  do  this— 


Orders  for  music  stands  have  come  in 
from  as  far  away  as  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  West  Virgrinia,  Georgia 
and  Montana.  Taking  after  the  snow 
storm  the  Central  States  have  had,  the 
music  orders  are  simply  storming  our 
office. 


Add  one  more  to  Margaret  Kepler’s 
list.  Margaret  is  from  Pueblo,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  she’s  out  to  get  the  baton. 


Just  like  a  woman!  Blanche  Gibson 
of  Monahans,  Texas,  changes  her  mind. 
She’d  rather  have  the  tuning  bar. 


Well,  Donald  Tingle  of  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  every  okey? 


Paging  school  musicians  of  West 
Linn,  Oregon!  Get  after  Mr.  Wade. 
You  only  need  a  few  more  subs  and 
then  the  baton  will  be  on  its  way  to 
you. 

•  •  • 

Anybody  here  seen  MerriltT  I’m  still 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  Merrilt 
Zimmerman  of  Cleveland. 


Wm.  S.  Lewis  and  Son 

m  S.  WabMli  krmme,  CUcaco,  IliRois 
(A  house  with  4S  or  ssore  yean  of  pro- 
fnsionsl  clientele  experience) 


Okey,  Ollton,  Oklahoma.  Maureen 
Rice  has  decided  she  wants  a  baton, 
and  she’s  starting  out  Just  okey. 


Mail  this  coupon  NOW 


The  Carbon  County  High  School 
(Price,  Utah)  Drum  Major,  is  strutting 
a  new  baton,  one  of  those  duraluminum 
batons  that  you  can  have,  if  you’ll  col¬ 
lect  only  thirty-five  yearly  subs  and 
send  them  pronto  to  us. 


School  musicians  of  Englewood. 
Colorado!  Please  note  what  I  said  to 
the  school  musicians  of  West  Linn, 
Oregon.  That  goes  for  you,  too. 


PRICE  $1.00 


RLLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

621  Elm  Streot 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Say  it  with  subs,  Frank  Leonard  of 
Sprinarfield,  Illinois. 


Beware  the  Ides  of  March  if  these 
batons  aren’t  on  the  way  to  yon  by 
that  time. 
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Dr.  R.  S.  Rahte 

Laugh  Specialist 


*^hat  is  yoor  worst  sin,  my  child?*’ 
“My  vanity.  I  spend  boars  before 
the  mirror,  admiring  my  beaaty.” 

“That  is  not  vanity — that  is  imagi¬ 
nation.” — Nebelapalter. 


“So  you  are  undertaking  to  keep 
bees?" 

“Yes,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“I  don’t  want  to  miss  anything,  and 
I’ve  been  stung  every  other  way  there 
to.” — Washington  Evening  Star. 


these  is  die  Radio  City  Theatre,  the  world’s 
largest,  widi  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000. 


first  drummer  for  this  grm  theatre  or- 
diestra — a  disdncdon  richly  deservnl 
for  Bill  is  one  ofAmerica’s  really  great 
drum  players.  Both  ay  drummer  and 
nlopfonist  he  woo  renown  with  die 
Gqiitol  Theatre  Orchestra  and  with  vK 
Major  Bole’s  Ci^itolians— over  the  air. 

He  uys  that  Leedy  instruments  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  his  success.  Radio  City,  too,  has 
chosen  Leedy  eauipment  including  ketde  drums, 
xylophones  and  bells,  for  both  of  its  dieatres. 
For  more  dian  33  years  Lee^  Instruments  have 
been  die  choice  of  America’s  greatest  drum¬ 
mers.  By  ibllowiag  dieir  example  you  can  im¬ 
prove  y»»r  performance  and  increasejmw  success. 


"At  church  last  Sunday  morning,” 
says  a  newspaper  in  Vermont,  “the 
choir  tenor  sang,  ‘I  May  Never  Pass 
This  Way  Again,’  to  the  delight  of  the 
congregation. 


"Com-pa-nee  attenshun,”  bawled  the 
drill  sergeant  to  the  squa^  “Com-pa- 
nee,  lift  up  your  left  leg  and  hold  it 
straight  in  front  of  you.” 

By  mistake,  one  soldier  held  up  his 
right  leg,  which  brought  it  out  side  by 
side  with  his  neighbor’s  left  leg.  “Now 
who  is  the  guy  over  there  holding  up 
both  legs?”  shouted  the  sergeant. 


See  the  msiir  sttiactiTe  new  Leedy  modelf  at  yoor  music 
store  or  writcfor  free  catalot-  AttractiTely  illasttates  com¬ 
plete  line  of  drums,  drum  accessories  and  mallet-played 
iDStmments.  Many  valoable  tips  foe  drummeta.  'Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


A  Scotsman  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in 
London  outstayed  his  welcome.  His 
host  thought  a  hint  might  have  the 
desired  result. 

"Don’t  you  think,”  he  said,  “that 
your  wife  and  family  will  want  you  to 
be  with  them?” 

“Mon,”  relied  the  Aberdonian,  “1 
believe  you’re  richt.  It’s  rale  thoctfu, 
o’  you.  I’ll  Just  send  for  them.” 


Some  are  new  slightly  store-urora  samples,  a  few  arc  tradeins,  anay  are  sarptas  Goverameat 
stock.  Hsmsttty  rshusit  by  praotioal  oaad  iaatrumeat  makera  la  oar  owb  ahop.  Chemically 
clean  and  gnaraateed  as  represented. 


The  fire  brigade  of  a  small  village 
had  turned  out  in  response  to  a  fire 
call.  While  they  were  rushing  their 
hand-cart  through  the  village  street 
an  excited  villager  dashed  up  to  the 
chief  of  the  brigade. 

"Chief,”  he  shouted  wildly,  “another 
fire  has  started  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Tillage.” 

’The  officer  turned  on  the  man  and 
looked  at  him  fiercely. 

"Can’t  help  that,”  he  snapped. 
“We’ve  got  our  hands  full  here. 
They’ll  have  to  keep  the  other  fire  go¬ 
ing  until  we  can  get  there.” 


4  N«w  Batwbw.  lUnr  pUUd,  to 
t  BsbaUI  Oaaa.  sUm  plstad.  U 
4  asboUt  Osaa.  sll*w  abtad  la 
Nwr  WSadar.  latta  liaa  and  si. 
4  Bsbam  Bsttaa.  sUssr  alstsd.  I 
«  Mum  Kssfsr,  idnaid.  MsrU 


Boatswain  Calkins  asked  the  mess 
attendant  to  bring  him  two  eggs  for 
breakfast  'When  the  plate  arrived 
there  were  three. 

"Well,”  said  the  Bos’n,  “can’t  I  even 
order  two  eggs  and  get  Just  two  eggs?" 

"Tee,  sir,”  answered  the  boy.  “But 
one  of  these  is  bad.” — Army  and  Navy 
/oamol. 


H.A.WEYMANN  &  SON,  Inc. 
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my  thumb  on  the  bridge  of  hie  aoee 
and  my  fingors  under  his  chin,  and 
firmly  and  kindly  closed  his  trap  for 
him.  Many  an  instrumental  leader  has 
wanted  to  do  that  to  performers  in 
public.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
each  instrument  tied  to  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  stand  by  a  string,  and  then  if 
anyone  missed  signals,  the  leader 
could  Just  pull  the  proper  string  and 
Jerk  the  offending  Instrument  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  player.  It  would  be 
effectiye,  and  what  a  lot  of  fun  the 
audience  would  have!  Why  has  no 
one  erer  thought  of  this  plan  before? 

9.  The  last  question  is,  have  you 
developed  a  seat  for  hard  work? 

If  you  have  not,  you  had  better  quit 
music  and  everything  else.  Zest  means 
a  lot.  Oo  and  look  it  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  When  you  have  developed 
this  Best  for  hard  work,  everything 
yon  do,  whether  you  like  that  par¬ 
ticular  thing  or  not,  will  be  interest¬ 
ing,  for  you  will  be  getting  a  real  edu¬ 
cation.  That  is  all  there  is  to  educa¬ 
tion.  If  yot  have  obtained  that  angle 
on  your  school  work  and  school  play, 
for  both  are  important,  the  tax  payers 
will  not  be  so  prone  to  feel  that  they 
are  throwing  their  money  away  on 
you.  Also  you  are  making  the  beat 
preparation  for  the  fun  of  living  after 
you  are  out  of  school.  Life,  for  those 
who  really  live,  is  made  up  of  hard 
work.  It  is  wise  to  learn  to  like  it 
early. 


^  New 
Invention  of 
W,  Otto 
a  Mieuner 


nt,  Mtendard,  amxomkome — the  Bb 
$oprmmo.  ViHeBiy  tM  future  Rudy 
VmtUtM  $tmrt  om  thi$  itutnummU  bi 
auut  it  it  jutt  the  mbs  for  them. 
This  timy  texophome  is  elto  mede 
its  e  streight  modti,  memy  times 
people  mistekimg  it  for  m  derimet. 
The  Urge  texophotse  it  ebsoUtdy 
the  greaddmddy  of  them  elL  It  is 
the  largest  bt  the  world,  end  wet 
mede  espedelly  for  e  Shriner  Bend. 
After  the  firm  tryoet  of  this  EEb 
Contre  Bets,  it  sees  unanimously 
prodeimed  e  tnccest. 

By  the  teey,  you  don't  need  to  be 
e  grenddeddy  to  play  the  EEb 
Contra  Bess. 


XUEDKRICK  STOCK,  eandaetor  of  the  Cbieaso 
Syouthoiv,  Mva  “rhjtfam  is  thoonofoatara  in  mnaic 
tbnt  in  apt  to  baiBa  ewee  tba  BMOt  aiftod  and  ad- 

Wo  lonsar  naad  taaehar  or  atadant  bahandkapped 
bp  thia  proMam.  For  tha  Rbpth-oHpbooa  aolvaa  it 
rnwiplatoly.  InTanttai  of  W.  Otto  lliaaanar,  faaaooa 
mnwral  anthcrity,  tha  Bbrth-o-pboao  ia  nMva  than 
a  mafhtna  It  ia  a  aratom  for  rwnn/mg  any  rhythm 
combination  and  thin  imm/mg  it  out  antanaoeally 
— vapantiaa  it  o«ar  and  orar  until  you  /W  it  and  can 
arrpraaa  it  parfaetly.  Tha  sraatoat  muaieal  aothori- 
tiaa  in  linaarira  warmly  andocaa  tha  Rhyth-o-phcaM 
aa  ona  of  tha  vary  sraatoat  aida  ia  taarhins  and 
laarninsmnato. 

Invnwwhiafor  baada,  orehaatiaa,  drum  eorpa.  Ter 
sranp  iaatraetion  and  bonaa  praetiea.  Tat  it  eoato 
bat  llttta  naom  than  a  sood  ntoteononaa. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Aak  your  mnaic  daalar  to  demonatrata  tba 

Rhyth-o-phona  or  write  ua  for  eomplate 

Uteratnra.  No  obUsaUon.  Write  today. 

C  G.  CONN,  lid,  291  Conn  Bidg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Dr.  Giddings  Says 

(Cootinned  from  page  IS) 

never  thought  of  that,  but  we  are 
really  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
and  are  quite  fine  machines,  if  we 
only  use  the  machines  properly. 

Many  an  orchestra  and  band  leader 
has  murder  in  his  heart  when  some 
careless  player  puts  his  head  down 
and  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  running 
away  with  the  whole  orchestra  at  a 
concert.  He  cannot  stop  and  behead 
the  offending  party  right  then  and 
there,  although  he  might  be  excused 
if  he  did. 

The  orchestra  leader  is  usually  too 
far  away  to  do  what  I  did  to  a  kid  in 
a  chorus  once.  We  were  broadcasting 
and  one  young  man  near  the  micro¬ 
phone  was  getting  too  enthusiastic 
and  his  loud  voice  was  spoiling  the 
tone  of  the  whole  chorus.  I  signaled 
for  him  to  pipe  down,  but  he  did  not 
get  It.  I  could  not  yell  at  him  as  the 
whole  country  would  hear  me.  So  I 
Just  stepped  forward  a  little,  placed 


8o  taps  tbs  earelstt 
player  in  defenes  of  bit 
ebeaply  eonitraetsd  clar¬ 
inet,  ignoring  tbe  fact 
that  be  cannot  do  kit 
bett  when  bandieapped 
by  as  inferior  inttmmemt. 


HAYNES  SUver  Clan- 
nets  inspire  confidsnem 
Strong,  Ugkt  nedi- 
anism,  delicately  re¬ 
sponsive.  Accurate 
scale.  Remarkable  new 
Thermos  Attachment. 


Write  for  ei-eniar  cow 
eeming  tbit  tnperlatiot 
clarinet. 


Send  in  Your  Sub 
Get  a 

Music  Stand 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  Massadinsetts  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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ATTRACTIVE 

SONGS 


With  Instrumental 
Obbligato  and  Piano  Acc. 

PUyiBc  u>  obbUmto  to  »  pleuant  and 
edectiTe  motical  acttrlty  for  Inatru- 
mentaltota.  SinceiB  ahraya  tnd  andi- 
ences  enthoaiarac  over  nidi  numben. 

WITH  VIOLIN  OBBLIGATO 
By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka 
Bv  Thwrlow  Liewrttnee  (Two  Keys) 

Pr^  SOc 
Time’s  End 

Bp  JaMte$  fntttei*  Cooke  (Three  Keys) 

Pr,  40c 
Sweetheart 

Bp  W,  B.  Neidlinger  (Two  Keys)  Pr., 
soe 

Oninting  the  C!o8t 
Bp  Clap  Smith  (One  Key)  Pr^  SOc 
Dreaming  of  Love  and  Yoa 
Bp  Arthmr  f.  Tate  (One  Key)  Pr^  SOc 
(See  atoo  the  lists  below.  Those  asarted  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  (ive  a  dioice  of  Violin  Ob- 
Uicato  or  the  Instrument  named.) 

WITH  ’CELLO  OBBLIGATO 
*A  Mither  tae  Her  Laddie 
Bp  Clap  Smith  (Two  Keys)  Pr.,  45c 
*Dw  Little  You 
Bp  Clap  Stmith  (Two  Keys)  Pr.,  SOc 
*Tlie  Old,  Old  Love 
Bp  BegimM  DeKove*  (Three  Keys) 
PTm  SOc 

'House  o*  Dreams 

Bp  John  De  Bueri*  (Three  Keys)  Pr., 


This  Month 

Harold  Gustafson 

Jamestown,  New  York 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  FRONT  COVER 


months  I  was  playing  in  that 
fine  twenty-five  piece  outfiL  I 
later  studied  with  Joe  Facha,  a 
former  soloist  of  Boston,  and 
with  others. 

“I  held  first  chair  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Band,  the  Senior 
High  School  Banc^and  Orchestra 
and,  for  the  past  6  years,  in  the 
Swedish  Salvation  Army  Band, 
with  which  organisation  I  began 
playing  solos  when  I  was  eight 
years  old,  later  going  on  tour 
with  them  and  being  featured  as 
cornet  soloist  when  I  was  eleven 
years  old.  At  that  time  I  played 
from  memory  Rolllnson's 
“Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”  fan¬ 
tasia.  Since  then  I  have  played 
at  a  great  many  concerts,  fes¬ 
tivals  and  other  affairs  both  at 
home  and  out-of-town.  I  have 
tried  to  calculate  Just  how  many 
times  I  have  played  solos  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  I  Judge  it  to  be  at  least 
900  times.  At  present  I  can  play 
about  seventy-five  selections  of 
different  natures  from  memory.” 

Harold  is  now  studying  piano 
and  viola  with  a  view  to  playing 
the  latter  instrument  in  his  high 
school  orchestra  this  year.  He 
has  also  studied  conducting  and 
been  student  conductor  of  the 
band  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Arthur 
Ooranson  is  the  director  of  the 
band  and  Miss  Ebba  Ooranson 
of  the  orchestra. 

Thus  far  the  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Harold’s  career  is  his 
recent  appointment  as  band¬ 
master  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Band  which  he  has  served  so 
faithfully.  Quite  an  honor,  don’t 
you  think,  for  a  high  school  ladf 


A  PRIZE -WINNING  soloist 
from  a  championship  band 
— that’s  Harold  Gustafson.  Be¬ 
cause  New  York  State  does  not 
have  any  solo  contests,  Harold 
had  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  compete  in  one  until  he 
entered  the  NaUonal  at  Marion 
last  year.  However,  he  had  had 
plenty  of  experience  in  solo 
work  and  he  placed  in  the  first 
division  in  the  comet  group 
without  difficulty.  ’The  James¬ 
town  High  School  Band  with 
which  he  has  played  for  three 
years  are  the  New  York  State 
Champions  in  Class  A. 

We  asked  Harold  to  tell  us 
something  about  himself,  especi¬ 
ally  his  musical  career  which 
already  has  been  a  notable  one 
in  spite  of  his  youth. 

“Music  is  my  everything,”  he 
replied.  “There  is  nothing  I 
enjoy  more  than  listening  to 
good  music  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  spend  my  life  educating  others 
to  appreciate  music.  I  should 
like  especially  to  work  with  boys 
and  girls  and  encourage  their 
musical  abilities.” 

“How  did  you  get  your  start 
in  music?”  we  asked  him. 

“I  used  to  hear  the  Swedish 
Salvation  Army  Band  play  and 
yearn  for  an  instrument  of  my 
own  so  that  1  might  Join  them. 
Like  many  other  boys  and  girls 
I  begged  my  parents  to  buy  me 
a  cornet.  When  I  was  eight 
years  old  they  did  and  yon  can 
Just  imagine  my  happiness.  I 
immediately  got  tutorage  from 
some  of  the  players  in  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Band  and  in  three 


WITH  FLUTE  OBBLIGATO 

Where  Cedars  Rise 
Bp  Thurlow  Ueuranee  (One  Key)  Pr., 
64e 

’The  Bird  and  the  Babe 
Bp  Thwrlow  Liewramee  (One  Key)  Pr., 
soe 

Canoe  Song 

Bp  Thurtow  Liewranee  (Three  Keys) 
Pr.,  SOc 

From  an  Indian  Village 
Bp  Thwrlow  Liewranee  (One  Key)  Pr., 

sse 

In  Mirrored  Waters 
Bp  Thwrlow  Liewranee  (One  Key)  Pr., 
T9C 

The  Wren 

Bp  J.  Benedict  (One  Key)  Pr.,  70c 
'Neenah 

Bp  Thwrlow  Liewranee  (One  Key)  Pr., 
60c 

*She  Stands  ’There  Smiling 
Bp  Thwrlow  Liewranee  (Two  Kem) 
Pr.,  eoc 

*Song  of  a  Flute 

Bp  Tod  B.  Oattowap  (One  Key)  Pr.,  SSc 
'Star  of  Mine 

Arr.  bp  Thwrlow  Liewranee  (One  Key) 


WITH  SAXOPHONE 
OBBLIGATO 

•Wonder  Why? 

Bp  B.  C.  BarroU  (One  Key)  Pr.,  SOc 


Every  Young  American  Musician  Ought 
to  Possess  the 

SOUSA  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO 

Contains  “Stars  and  Stripes”  and  a  dosea 
other  at  Sousa’s  famous  marches  for  piano 
solo.  Pr.,  tl.SS 


Theodore 
Presser  Co. 

rpthing  in  ITlt  (SIBSTNUT  ST, 

ie  PnbUeation  PHILAOBLPiflA, 

rttfe  Leargeet  Stock  Pa, 
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Gentlemen! 
Be  Seated 


The  NEW 

MADELON 

SILVA-WINDS 


^oiWbS22S2' 


The  second  and  third  tiers  are  each 
made  up  of  ten  floor  sections,  with 
two  third  elevation  sections  and  two 
second  elevation  sections  behind  each 
of  the  flve  box  sections  which  compose 
the  lowest  elevation.  The  floor  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  given  elevation  are  exactly 
the  same  sise  and  were  made  up  with 
a  template.  All  on  a  given  elevation 
are  interchangeable  except  the  end 
sections  nearest  the  audience  which 
have  a  rounded  nosing  projection.  All 
floor  sections  are  glued  up  with  a  ma¬ 
chined  glue  Joint  and  waterproof  glue, 
out  of  a  stock  not  over  six  inches  in 
width.  This  gives  strength  and  pre¬ 
vents  warpage.  The  floor  sections  are 
finished  one  and  five-eights  inches  in 
thickness.  This  allows  ample  strength 
in  spans  up  to  six  feet  without  bend¬ 
ing  to  any  noticeable  degree. 

The  plan  to  secure  these  twenty  sec¬ 
tions  into  one  sotid  unit  was  one 
which  required  much  thought.  All 
movement  and  swasing  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  simplicity  must  be  the  key¬ 
note.  Finally  the  right  idea  was  bom 
and  it  was  simplicity  itself.  The 
twenty  floor  sections  rest  on  the  tier 
frames  as  mentioned,  but  are  held 
there  and  locked  into  place  by  car¬ 
riage  bolts  which  fasten  into  steel 
angle  braces.  There  are  four  three- 
inch  angle  braces  for  each  section. 
The  angle  braces  are  screwed  to  the 
sides  of  the  tier  frames.  The  carriage 
bolts  come  through  the  floor  section 
with  plain  washer  and  nut  on  the  un¬ 
der  side.  These  hold  the  bolt  in  cor¬ 
rect  position  and  when  the  bolt  is 
placed  through  the  hole  in  the  angle 
brace,  a  wing  nut  is  screwed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  angle  brace,  allow¬ 
ing  sections  to  be  securely  held  in 
place  at  all  times. 

To  provide  safety  on  the  top  eleva¬ 
tion  and  prevent  players  or  instru¬ 
ments  from  sliding  off  when  too  near 
the  edge,  a  three-inch  curb  or  guard 
rail  is  attached  to  the  outside  edge  of 
each  of  the  ten  sections  of  that  eleva¬ 
tion. 

The  two  end  tier  frames  facing  the 
audience  were  covered  with  pressed 
fiber  board  to  give  a  flat  surface  corre¬ 
sponding  with  that  of  the  flve  box  sec¬ 
tions,  and  on  this  surface  was  lettered 
the  name  of  the  band  in  the  school 
colors.  The  entire  platform  constrac- 
tion  was  given  two  coats  of  battleship 
gray  head  and  oil  paint  on  every  inch 
of  exposed  surfaces.  This  made  a 


Although  made  and 
priced  primarily 
for  school  worl^ 
MADELONS  are  used 
extensively  by  profes¬ 
sionals.  With  new 
features  and  general 
improvements,  they 
are  bound  to  be  the 
students’  favorite. 

The  CLARINET 

is  now  silver  pUted  and 
polished,  with  stnrdy 
mechanism,  a  toning  barrel 
joint  and  an  up-to-date 
case. 

Boehm  System  . $SSJS 

The  FLUTE 
and  the 

NEW  PICCOLO 

are  silver  plated  in 
modern  cases  —  with 
the  intonation  and 
blowing  qualities  of 
high  -  priced  instru¬ 
ments. 

Boehm  System  Flute,  .STUS 
Boehm  System  Piccolo  ISM 

See  your  Cooler  or 
write  us  direct. 


In  Fkancb,  die  home  ofthe 
Clarinet— Buffet  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  unquestioned 
l^er  for  nearly  a  century. 
That  fame  has  spread  to 
America  and  throu^out  the 
world.  In  the  symimonies  of 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  ana  San  Francisco... 
Among  opera  and  radio  s^ 
..  Jn  the  fine  military  and  con¬ 
cert  bands —  Buffet  Clarinets 
are  used  and  endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  first-rank  artists 
who  stake  their  talent  and 
leputarion  on  the  superiority 
of  diese  fine  instruments. 

Late,  Improved 


The 

CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

Jsunidcu  Plsiin,  Boston,  Maas. 


GOLDBECK  TESTED 

A  Buffet  will  improve  voot  pM- 
fotmaoce.  You'll  be  deliahted  with 
iu  marvelous  tooe  and  accurate 
sode.  But  be  sure  to  get  one  of  the 
late.imprviv^instnimentt. 

Free  Service  Gmarantae 
Insist  on  a  genuine  Buffet  widi 
guarantee  cararrswafr  CMMMera/ 
Mmsk  Cemfooy  and  with  case  beat¬ 
ing  the  Buffet  Ctainpoo  seal  shown 
above.  Then  yoo’ll  get  the  latest 
model  —  with  1  year  free  service 
protection  against  ctadcing.  Your 
inttiumentwillbe  personally  tested 
by  Arthur  Goidbeoc.  Csmous  vrood 
vtind  expert,  and  you  aatisfretion 
abaoiatdy  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

dariiwt  shewn  htea  is  IMI  It  —  IT 
keys  S  Hm.  See  tbs  eoamMsIlae  at 
veur  HMMdaalara  or  writs  far  Bttrae- 
Sva  boafclst  SUad  wlUi  infarmntiau  et 
apscial  intarsst  tectarinst  players. 

.  CONTINENTAL 

^  MUSK  CO. 

V  nape.  20  ggOg.Wabaaliaeo> 


you  Can  Get 


TWIRLING  BATON 

For  35  Subs. 

Frod  Waters*  Book. 

'Xonductins^' 

for  10  Subs. 

10  Issuas,  CO  cants  a  yaar. 


AasthsrWsadsefel  lasWnmaellsks 

Clean  Aarajr,  March  SI. 
Yota  nany  aria  it. 

IVrito  for  DoteOe 


S«ad  Yoar  Ordan  for  Buid  Mugk  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

tim  msic  SKsuun* 

M74  Beondwny  NEW  YMK 
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:;lfRNEITWiLLiAMS 

A  jOIOOL/MUTiC 


Specutlizing  in  Band  or  Or- 
cnettral  training.  Daily  re¬ 
hearsals.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Certificate  coarse.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instmction.  Theory, 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distin^ished  facnlty  includ¬ 
ing  Pierre  Henrotte,  concert- 
master,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  —  Violin,  Stdfeggio ; 
Mathew  L.  Lake — Ortmes- 
tration.  Band  Arranging. 
Porfmrlhtr  information  address 


THE  KCnTRAR,  lU  OoM  fist 


■niUig,  Nia  Tirt 


Clarmttf(  lElepatreb 
anb  ISlefmiiBlieb 

ANY  MAU  —  ANY  BREAK 

^arrp  ^ebUr  Se  Co. 

Makere  of  OaruteU 

ELKHART  INDIANA 


THE  OHIO  BAND  CAMP 

AT  CEDAR  POINT 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRI^ 

Lowest  Rates  Best  Advantages 
For  Iryformation  Writa 

P.  F.  McCORMICK 

3M«  West  86th  St.  aevcUnd,  Ohio 


SNthern  Band  &  Orchestra  Camp 

"On  the  Beautiful  Gulf  Coast” 

For  Boys  and  Girls 
LOW  RATES  BEST  ADVANTAGES 
For  information  write 
_  ELMER  J.  FRANTZ 

Bw  sa  MoCoob,  Misaisaippi 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOCK 

A  fine  bo(dc  for  any  band,  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  Full  band.  Price  2Se  per  book.  Dis¬ 
count  to  schools.  Sample  copy  free. 

,  .  J.  B.  AGNEW.  Publiahar 

5444  Hishland  Kanana  City,  Mo. 


belastrs  8<hsol  Ifadsis 
IT.H  U  ttf.M  laelasiTS  Pries  Banes 
MS7  OraSarH  Asa.,  ladlsMssns,  lad. 


Confidence  makes  prize  winners. 
5ss»l«lit  tirst  -canfldMin.  and  MA8TKB 
■RBOD  will  eivs  you  knawlsds*.  The  latest 
y  h—t  BMtiMd  for  the  deeelonoeat  sf  artist 
Pysn.  All  lutrumsets.  iWlisri  shsuld 
•sw  It  fsr  tlMlr  pupils — end  students  for  their 
•wtewswnl.  Writs  for  thirty  day  affar. 

MASTER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Las  AaiaMs,  Calarada 


.Don’t  Forget  Our  Big  Special! 
The  Twirling  Baton 
For  35  Subs 


Schools 
and  Camps 


Novel  Program 

The  music  department  of  Lonaconlng 
(Md.)  Central  Hig;h  School  put  on  an 
ansembly  program  on  January  18  In 
which  the  school  orchestra  played  sev¬ 
eral  concert  selections  and  participated 
In  a  novelty  presentation  of  Victor 
Herbert's  "Gypsy  Love  Sons"  done  In 
costume.  Harold  Marx  was  heard .  in 
a  violin  solo. 


THE  MAD  MUSICIAN 


By  Robert  Haven  Schauefler 
Doubleday,  Doran  d  Co.,  Pub.ishers 


neutral  shade  of  color  as  background 
tor  the  uniforms  of  the  players  and 
also  made  the  construction  water¬ 
proof,  so  that  even  outdoor  use  would 
not  cause  moisture  damage. 

The  acid  test  of  use  has  been  satis¬ 
factory.  The  audience  was  struck 
with  the  improved  appearance  and 
tone  quality  of  the  band.  All  players 
are  visible  and  their  playing  comes 
through  almost  equally  well.  The  box 
construction  of  the  first  elevation  was 
found  to  act  as  something  of  a  reso¬ 
nator  and  helped  instruments  like  the 
flute  and  oboe  to  play  softly  and  still 
be  heard  clearly.  This  is  not  so  ob¬ 
vious  on  the  higher  levels  and  as  the 
latter  are  those  most  used  by  brass 
and  percussion  players  the  effect  is 


Biographies  of  the  great  mu¬ 
sicians  fill  countless  library 
shelves  and  analyses  and  criticisms  of 
musical  masterpieces  take  up  as  much 
space  again  but  it  is  seldom  that  one 
finds  as  happy  a  combination  of  the 
two  as  Mr.  Schauffler  has  incorporated 
in  this  single  volume. 

There  is  a  brief  but  colorful  picture 
of  the  boy  Beethoven,  his  unprepossess¬ 
ing  early  environment  which  neverthe¬ 
less  afforded  him  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  his  musical  talents  and 
accounts  of  his  early  successes. 

The  author  recognizes  that  an  ar¬ 
tist's  creations  are  seldom  an  accurate 
diary  of  his  emotional  life  but  he  does 
show  that  study  of  his  life  frequently 
gives  a  better  insight  Into  his  works. 
He  reveals,  for  instance,  that  tragic 
note  first  sounded  in  Beethoven’s  com¬ 
positions  when  he  began  to  notice  that 
his  hearing  was  failing  him. 

Appended  to  the  body  of  the  book 
is  a  useful  catalogue  of  the  Beethoven 
compositions  which  have  been  recorded 
by  leading  American  phonograph  and 
automatic  piano  companies,  a  list  of 
his  printed  works  and  a  glossary  of 
elementary  technical  terms. 

In  a  word,  no  one  can  read  this  dra¬ 
matic  and  instructive  book  without 
understanding  music  at  least  a  little 
better. 


$3  PUTS 

a  fine  standard  make 

Clarinet 

In  Your  Hands 


very  pleasing.  All  players  can  see  the 
beat  from  comfortable  position  and 
natural  poeture.  The  audience  now 
hears  and  sees  the  whole  band  instead 
of  simply  one  edge  of  it  plus  a  few 
projecting  heads  and  instruments  as 
before.  The  proud  parents,  who 
largely  compoee  the  average  school 
band  audience,  can  each  see  the  par¬ 
ticular  player  they  came  especially  to 
see  and  go  home  thrilled  at  the  recol¬ 
lection.  For  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  an  additional  instrument  the  effect 
of  all  the  instruments  has  been  im¬ 
proved  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
the  group.  Both  players  and  audience 
go  home  better  pleased  than  ever  be 
fore.  The  change  has  been  worth 
while. 


ew 


Keep  it  for  90  days.  Play  it  all 
you  wish.  Test  it  thoroughly.  And 
test  yourself.  Sound  your  talent. 
Practice  every  day.  Make  sure 
this  is  the  instrument  you  want  to 
master.  Keep  it  for  8  months  if 
you  like.  Then  if  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  the  full  rental  paid  ($3  a 
month)  ap^dies  on  the  purchase 
price.  Easy  terms  on  the  balance. 

Any  Instrument 

Any  band  instrument  you  cfaooae — 
sent  to  any  responsible  person — any¬ 
where,  on  the  famous  Lyons  rentid 
plan.  If  you  are  in  the  least  doubt 
about  the  instrument  best  suited  to 
you,  avoid  disappointment  by  the 
Lyons  rental  test.  Now  used  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Send  postal  for  complete  in- 
toimation.  State  preferred  instni- 
ment. 


LYONS 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

17  West  Lake  Street  Chicago 

Bandmasters,  complete  your  instru¬ 
mentation  in  time  for  the  spring  con¬ 
tests.  Use  and  endorse  the  Lyons 
Rental  Flan.  Write  for  information 
and  references.  Mail  Postal  today 
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C©  l>esiqm  IN  COLORS 
v3C3  nu-i  SIW 
Uniform  Catalog 


DeMouiin  Bros.&  Co. 


Greenville,  Illinois 


Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  AUo 


I  that  uniforms  add  so  much 

to  the  spirit  of  their  bands 
that  they  are  over-eager  to 
procure  them;  they  are  will- 
1^^  ing  to  get  them  on  a  term 
basis  and  put  the  band  in 
IMB  the  shadow  of  debt  to  do  so. 
IIB  As  much  as  the  new  uni- 
forms  may  tend  to  raise  the 
morale  of  the  band,  the 
debt  hanging  over  them  hu 
an  entirely  opposite  ten- 
H[U  dency,  that  of  breaking 

down  the  spirit  of  independ- 
■n  ence. 

HI  It  is  true  that  working  to 

Hi  raise  money  for  the  pur- 

Hi  chase  of  uniforms  can  be  s 

■|  great  incentive  to  a  school 

l|  band  and  many  of  them 

■  have  done  remarkable  things 

■j  in  this  respect.  It  is  alse 

W  true  that  it  is  as  easy  to 

P  keep  on  working  towards 

this  objective  until  the  full 
Night  amount  of  money  is  in  hand 
as  it  is  to  reach  it  at  ones 
and  keep  on  paying  for  it,  for,  manj 
months  afterwards.  After  t^l  ths 
young  people  themselifes  frequently 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flnanciai 
responsibility  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
k^p  them  working  to  get  thoss 
greatly  coveted  uniforms  at  some 
future  date  than  it  is  to  get  them 
enthused  over  paying  for  them  after 
they  already  have  them. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  both  sides 
of  this  situation  for  twenty  six  yean 
and  I  think  my  experience  can  be  of 
use  to  those  of  you  who  are  conside^ 
ing  the  matter  of  uniforming  yov 
school  bands  when  I  warn  you  that 
credit  is  costly,  don’t  dicker  for  terns 
when  you  go  out  to  buy  them. 


WITH  over  22,000 
Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  a  great  deal  of  equip-  * 

ment,  such  as  instruments, 
music  and  uniforms,  is 
necessary  to  equip  the  bands 
which  most  of  them  main-  ^^^H 

tain.  Although  they  are  not  ^^^H 

an  intrinsic  part  of  the  ^^^H 

music,  the  uniforms  are  a  ,  ^^^H 
very  vital  element  in  a  sue-  ^^^H 

cessful  band,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  ap- 
preciation  and  from  that  of 
the  young  musicians  them- 
selves  who  take  great  pride  ^H 
in  their  handsome  regalia. 

It  has  always  been  the  ^P 

custom  of  all  u  n  i  f  o  r  m  H 

houses,  like  other  commer-  H 

cial  organizations,  to  have  a  H 

standard  set  of  terms  for 
the  purchase  of  uniforms.  ^^P| 

The  prices  were  based  on 
these  terms  which  have  Harry 
proved  satisfactory  to  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  purchaser. 
Of  late  many  school  bands  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  out  their  own  terms, 
ignoring  those  of  long  standing  satis¬ 
faction  which  the  uniform  houses 
submit. 

As  an  old  band  man,  I  would  advise 
any  organization  to  wait  until  you 
have  the  necessary  funds  and  then  go 
out  and  make  your  bargain.  Paying 
a  certain  amount  down  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  a  few  months  or  more  is 
always  more  expensive  in  the  end.  The 
money  must  be  raised  sooner  or  later 
gnd  if  you  do  that  part  of  the  Job  first, 
go  to  the  uniform  manufacturer  with 
cash  in  hand  you  will  get  a  better 
deal. 

Many  school  band  masters  recognize 


(•Mat  lywiy  witk  lllMMMilU  Mi  CIiIms* 
SyjSMnf  OnkMirat.  Mrs: 

"Ut  ndi*  and  aypSaala  aacacaaMoU  dwand 
maah  af  bm  and  I  can  aaaara  yi  that  I  haaa  baaa 
nltarad  al  raad  traoblaa  ilaca  Mine  Da  Otabal 
hawdMadi  raada.  Wlahlaa  ym  awcaai  far  flalat 
tha  raad  craaad  BBalclaot  a  raal  raad.’* 

SPBCIAL  omx:  Sand  aoa  daiUr  far  Ilbanl 
trial  aiaactaiaat.  Mantlaa  laitruiMat  aad  atiaastli 
•f  TMd  dtilnd. 

ran:  Catal^  af  flaa  raad  laatr— anta.  aoeaa- 
aarlaa.  ate. 

HONEYCOMBE  *  SON 
laiMrltrt  Saa  Z7t  Hadlaaa.  Wla. 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

Al  WaatWr  Loom  Lmi  Band  Muaie  FaUo 

Thta  orisiBal  Loaaa  Laal  Band  llaaie  ratio  aatab- 
llabad  aaOT  raan.  cnablnaa  bmco  maTnl  faatam 
■Bd  haldt  mm  mile  than  any  atbar  Barcta  WMlr 
folia  OB  tbo  Borkat.  Protaeta  aanale  froa  irlad 
tBd  rala;  potkat  on  back  tat  iBaartinc  Bsalc  lyn 
withoat  cBrarlBC  a  nata  or  damatlnt  BaBolc;  boat 
Batarlal  aad  warkmaaahlp;  aaduraa  bard  aarrlre 
for  yaara;  raal  ecooooay;  aarea  tlnao  for  Itbrarlaa. 

Llbaral  apara  loaldo  OB  back 

Bfar  namo  and  addraaa  al  your 
band.  iBrtoty  adoptod  by  C. 
S.  Baclaeotal  Baada;  blah 
acbool.  eollato.  fratamal.  and 
elTtllan  banda.  Aak  yov  bb- 
ale  daalar  or  airlta  oa  dlroct 
today  far  rrro  lafarmatloo 


Do  roB  WBBt  s  fine  Tarictr  of  aoloa  for 
Bb  GUrfawt,  Coraet,  Trombone,  Saxo¬ 
phone  aad  other  wind  mstmmentaf 
Send  for  free  thematic  aample  parti. 
Spediy  iastnunenta  yon  ptay. 

BAM)  AND  ORCHESTRA  DIRECTORS 

Scad  for  oomplde  cataloc  of  Bead  and 
Orcheatra  Mnaic,  Soloa,  Doeta,  Trio^ 
Qaarteta  aad  enaemble  material  of  au 
Cnda.  Specify  Band  or  Orcheatra  Di¬ 
rector  aad  name  of  admot. 

tVriU  ts: 

RUBANK,  INC 

TH-M  So.  CwBpUO  Atron 
P.  O.  St*.  -D," 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ORCHESTRA  COURTESY 


LEEDY  /  STRUPE 

5«cr«tary  PnsUtnt 

Tr«»>T<meXylophoae* 
Bdk  and  Chbne* 

Naw  llablBolabf  Doatoa 


(Continned  from  page  IS) 


remember  what  my  splendid  teschir 
and  advisor  said,  “If  the  CondneM 
says  black  is  broim,  it’s  BROWN!” 
And  it  usually  is. 


begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage, 
and  I  tried  to  start  in  the  middle.  1 
had  been  told  to  begin  down-bow  and 
I  tried  to  start  up-bow.  I  shall  always 


ANrWOUNCINJG 

13  3  3 


Style  Book 
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Smaller  Fretltm 


Larger  Saha 


Unifonns  &  Capes 

Now  at  one  half  their 
former  price*. 


T»  lef^MUe,  farieredd  Partin 

Our  new  1933  Untform  Styk  Book 
and  will  be  ready  March  lit. 

A  beautUmly  illustrated  publication 
in  full  color.  A  complete  manual 
o{  band  uniforms  and  equipment 
—styles  and  color  oosnb^tioaa 
arnmged  for  easy  comparison. 

EVERY  SCHOOL  SHOULD 
HAVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS 
NEW  BOOK.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  reqmre- 
ments  of  the  Juvenile  Band. 

One  whole  section  devoted  to 
prl’s  uniforms,  also  rating 
badges,  including  the  “Myer 
System  of  Merit  Awards," 
flags  and  other  insignia. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

I'ntUock  Ouslttr  now  within  rssch 
of  sU.  New  Htjls  Bosk— CsUlsg 
Hampls  Itaw  sad  pries  list  ■sllsil 
raSE  to  latonstod.  rsipmithls 
partlM  mly,  m  rsaasst. 


T  Catalog,  samples  of  cloth, 
prices  and  SPECIAL 
OFFER  MAILED  ON 
REQUEST.  State  School 
Colors. 

Caps  A  Overseas  cap  as  low  as 
$4JS  NET.  Coat,  'frOMSsrs  A 
cap  as  Dhistratsd  flSJS  NET. 

R.  W.  STOCKLEY  A  CO. 
M4  S.  WaJnut  St.,  PkiUuiUlplua,  Pa. 
EstahUsksd  IIM 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


necessary  or  desirable  for  me  to  go 
into  great  detail  in  regard  to  this  but 
I  do  want  to  say  "make  the  student 
strike  the  drum — don’t  encourage  him 
to  use  a  sort  of  push  stroke."  The  use 
of  drum  pads  or  a  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute  saves  the  teacher’s  ears  a  great 
deal  and  are  eminently  satisfactory 
for  home  use  as  well.  .\11  this  is  done 
before  any  drums  are  used.  The  only 
necessary  equipment  is  a  pair  of  drum 
sticks  with  the  recommended  use  of 
a  pad.  At  the  end  of  this  time  some 
prospects  will  decide  to  spend  their 
time  at  something  else  and  you  have 
found  out  many  things  you  want  to 
know  without  even  the  use  or  expense 
of  a  drum.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  use 
only  one  bass  drummer.  He  should  bs 
possessed  of  a  very  fine  sense  of 
rhythm  and  a  lot  of  confidence  and 
leadership  since  the  steadiness  of  the 
rhythm  depends  on  him  more  than 
any  other  one  member.  More  than  one 
bass  drum  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
sort  of  broaden  the  beat  and  rob  the 
beats  of  positiveness  and  decisiveness. 
He  beats  in  the  main  on  the  first  beats 
of  the  measure  with  other  beats  inter¬ 
spersed  where  the  rhythm  calls  for  it. 
Scotch  drumming  is  flashy  and  worth 
while  if  used  wisely.  The  cymbals 
beat  the  same  as  the  bass  drum. 

We  have  trained  as  many  as  sixty 
in  one  room  and  made  a  drum  corps 
of  twenty-five  in  ten  days’  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  they  learned  the  illus¬ 
trated  beats  on  drums,  learned  a  set 
of  marching  signals,  learned  to  march, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  large 
Homecoming  parade.  To  accomplish 
this  it  took  practices  of  from  one  to 
three  hours  daily  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  amount  of  individual  prac¬ 
tice  done.  Of  course,  the  longer  the 
time  spent  in  training  the  better  the 
drum  corps.  Uniforms  may  be  elabo¬ 
rate  or  simple  as  long  as  they  are  ab¬ 
solutely  uniform.  If  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear  on  the  above  points  I 
shall  he  glad  to  answer  personal  in¬ 
quiries. 


UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

give  service  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ori^al 
cost.  Dignified  quality 
merchandise  is  advert 
tised  accordingly,  and 
we  can  convince  you  with 
our  new  School  Band 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 
Write  today  and  mention 
colors  of  materials  de¬ 
sired. 

George  Evens  k  Co.,  Inc. 

m  N.  Stk  St  PbaaMphto,  Pi. 


lyritt  for  Your 
Copy  Notel 


III  CnMeck  B«Ub|  Kaim  Gly,  Me. 

Craddock  Unifonns  are  Union  Made  and  majr  be 
purchased  through  jrour  local  merchant  or  direct. 


UNIFORMS 


Finest 

Quality 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  for  Catalog  362  S. 
Sampler  and  prices 

Most  Prisa  Winning  Hands 


Loweet 


CAPES  AS  LOW  AS  t4M 

American  Uniform  Co. 

Amariem't  Einast  Uniforms 

134  S.  nth  St.  Phila,  P» 


PettiboM  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

CIncinnaU,  O. 


Prize- winning  School  Bands 
are 

Uniformed  by  Klein 

For  seventy-nine  years,  Klein  has 
taUored-to-individusl-measarc,  uni¬ 
forms  for  school  band  organisa¬ 
tions  from  Maine  to  Califonda — 
and  it’s  mtifying  to  know  that  in 
competition,  a  Klein  Unifonned 


FOR  YOUR  BAND 
Tliay  qivs  you  lattinq 
•stisfsctioii. 

Write  for 
Frso  Celalog  and 
Cloth  Samples 


Original  nnlfmm  designs  in  full  color, 
complete  illustrated  catalog  and  ma¬ 
terial  samples  sent  upon  request. 

D.  KLEm  A  BRO.,  INC. 

ng.71*  Arch  Streat  PhOadalpMa.  Pa. 

Tmhora  of  DiatineHae,  ServiosaMe, 
Redn-proofed  UnHorasa  for  7$  patsra. 


School  Musician  Readers 
Are  the  Largest  Buyers  of 
Band  Uniforms  in  the  World 


I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  School 
Musician  and  find  it  a  source  of  great 
inspiration  and  information.  F.  L. 
Drye,  Head,  Band  Instruments  Depart¬ 
ment,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


The  SchtM^  Muiician  for  February^  1933 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counter 

15  rOADS  FOR  $1JOO 

SM  wAot  you  hmvo,  tkm  you  dou't  mood.  Buy  what  you  mood, 
that  you  tuwom’t  got.  Wo  will  publiok  your  SS-ooord  ad  for  |J. 

Tho  worUrt  largott  tckool  baud  bargaim  eoumtar. 


There*s  Music 
in  the  air— 
at  the  Allerton 


ATTENTION :  “Read  this  you  clarinet  play¬ 
ers:”  2  reed*  0  2Sc,  100  reed*  $12.S0.  Yoa 
will  save  »7.50  by  buying  100  “RICH-LANE” 
reed*  at  $5.00.  Thi*  i*  my  way  of  *aviaf 
you  money.  W.  G.  Hlavin,  3547  E.  161it 

Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Hand  made  Oboe  and  Englub 
horn  reed*  mounted  on  your  old  tubes,  50e 
each ;  with  new  tubes,  75c  each.  Every  re^ 
tested  to  give  satisfaction.  Russell  L-  Sana- 
ders,  P.  O.  Box  204,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. 
WANTto:  ASSISTANT  VIOUN 

TEACHER  next  school  year,  who  does  uot 
indulge  in  intoxicants,  tobacco,  and  playing 
with  dance  orchestras,  to  teach  in  five  town* 
including  Roswell,  Artesia,  and  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico.  (Ninth  year.)  Transportation  and 
studios  furnished  on  a  50-50  basis.  E.  L. 
Harp,  Valley  Orchestra,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 
ATTENTION :  A  postal  card  will  bring  oar 
circulars  and  rock  bottom  price  on  Buffet 
Clarinets,  and  other  Band  and  Orchestra  In¬ 
struments,  Reeds  and  accessories.  We  save 
^o  50%.  Adams  &  Son,  901  Anchor  Street, 

Philade'phia,  Pennsylvania. _ 

POM  BALE:  Xylophone;  three  and  one-hag 
octave,  Deagan  artists  special  with  resonators, 
same  as  new.  Will  sacrifice  for  cash.  J.  L. 
Ramsey,  P.  O.  Box  276,  CTiattanooga,  Tena 
FOR  SALE:  $200. — Cello  and  alto  Sax^hoae. 
Both  very  fine  instruments  used  profeasionaly. 
Will  trade  for  good  Marimba,  Xylophoni^  cr 
Vilrophooe.  Xylophonist,  521  N.  Center,  Tetn 

Haute,  Indiana. _ _ 

ATTENTION :  Clarinet  and  Saxophotiista :  Join 
the  American  Reed  Players  (}nild.  Buy  reeds 
on  the  “Exchange  Plain.”  POat  card  hriiwa 
information.  American  Reed  Players  Guild. 
W.  W.  Doherty,  Reed  Mfg.  (Founder),  Bax- 
ter  Block,  Congress  Street  Portland,  Maine. 
FOR  SALE:  Ed.  Kruske  Double  French 
Horn,  L.  P.  German  silver  with  case,  good 
condition,  price  $100.00.  Wurlitser  L.  P.  Al¬ 
bert  system  Clarinet,  $8.50.  A.  H.  Hasskr, 

Princeton.  Illinois. _ 

ATTENTION :  Repad  your  own  (Tlarinel, 
complete  set  for  Albert  or  Bodim  systes^ 
finest  French  kid  pads,  with  cement,  $1.00; 
Cordier  Reed  Trimmers,  French,  adjusta^ 
perfect  cut  for  (Harinet  or  Alto  SaxopboM% 
$1.50;  Clarinet  and  saxophone  accessories.  W. 
G.  Hlavin,  3547  East  Ifilst  Street,  Clevda^ 


ATTENTION:  BAND  DIRECTORS  READ 
THIS.  Blue  or  black  regulation  band  coats, 
$3.50  leaders’  coats,  $3.50;  white  serge  direc¬ 
tors'  suit^  $10.00.  White  caps,  $1.50;  brand 
new  Pershing  style  band  cans.  $1.50;  band 
trousers,  slightly  used,  cleaneo,  pressed,  $2.50 
pair.  Free  fists.  Al.  Wallace,  1834  N.  Halsted 

Street,  Oicago,  Illinoss. _ 

ATTENTION ;  Band  Instrument  Players. 
You  cannot  know  real  tonal  quality  and  ease 
of  blowiiH  until  yon  try  the  famous  KING 
sterling  stiver  bell  Comet,  Trumpet,  or  Trom¬ 
bone  or  the  new  KING  Alto  Saxophone.  (^1 
or  write  Wm.  Lewis  &  Son,  207  S.  Wabash 
Avenue,  the  new  KING  Chicago  Agency. 
FOR  SALE:  Cabart  (Paris)  flute  $35.00; 
piccolo  $25.00  silver  plated.  Also  Oboe  Con¬ 
servatory  system;  all  brand  new;  perfect  in¬ 
struments  ;  wonderful  bargain ; '  less  than  half 
price.  Andre  A.  Andraud,  3523  Pembroke 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION :  Trade  the  instrument  you 
have  and  don’t  want,  for  one  yon  do  want. 
Send  in  your  name,  address  and  instrument 
played  to  receive  bargain  lists  and  special 
offers  on  your  particnlu’  needs.  Howard  J, 
Wallace,  4236  Wilcox  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  Tmnmet,  $17.00.  2  Wur- 
litaer  Comets  Bh  and  C.B.A.,  $15.00  each. 
Tonk  Cornet,  $7.00.  Classic  Trumpet.  $18.00. 
All  newly  silver  plated  in  cases.  4  Baritones 
like  new,  2  Martins,  2  Premier  Americans  in 
new  cases,  silver  plated  gold  bells,  $28.00  each. 
American  Standard  Eb  Bass  Brass,  new,  UO.OO. 
3  (Tarinets  “Laube”  metal  brand  new  Boehm 
System  in  cases,  $18.00  each.  8  Legion  Bogles 
CrF  and  Bb,  new,  only  $4.00  each.  2  French 
Horns  Premier  American ;  new ;  1  silver,  $32.00 ; 
I  brass,  $28.00.  2  American  made  Slide  Trom¬ 
bones,  silver  plated  gold  bells,  in  cases,  new ; 
$20.00  each.  Any  shipped  C.O.D.  Subject  to 
six  d^s’  trial.  C.  Paule,  1406  Warner  Ave¬ 
nue,  (^icago,  Illinois. 

ORDER  NOW:  That  fine  new  march,  “Gal¬ 
lants  on  Parade.”  Highly  praised  by  Walter 
McCray,  Dean  of  Music,  K.  S.  T.  C.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kansas,  and  others.  A  full  band  ctmy 
for  40c,  postage  paid,  if  you  mention  this 
magaxine.  T.  K.  Hart,  Madison,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  Instruments  subject  to 
prior  sale.  1  Pruefer  A  Boehm  Clarinet,  17 
Keys,  6  rings,  wood,  in  fine  shape,  $25.00.  1 

Buescher  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  in  silver,  en¬ 
tirely  overhauled,  $52.50.  1  Conn  C  Melody 

Saxophone  in  silver,  overhauled,  $18.50.  1 

Martin  Bb  Tenor  ^xophone  in  satin  gold, 
overhauled,  $75.00.  1  Richard  Hammig  nickel 

silver  Boehm  Flute  Cl.  Gt  key  with  extra  Db 
Hea^  overhauled,  with  case  $55.00.  F.  H. 
Hochmuth,  1137  N.  3rd  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  Orchestra  coats,  doable 
breasted,  gold  braid,  slightly  used,  cleaneA 
pressed,  goi^  condition,  $2.00.  Colors:  dM 
blue,  sno  silver  gray.  Loulers’  capes;  rhias 
stones;  gold  braid;  flashy;  $10.00.  OrcheitM 
costs ;  light  blue ;  gold  brsiid ;  flashy ;  $3.00 
each.  Free  fists.  Al.  Wallace,  1834  N.  Hsi- 
sted  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Unusual  factriHM  for  music 

shiduH.  ...  No  ckors*  for 
ioclividual  or  group  praetko 
rooms.  .  .  .  Romoto  from  disturbing 
activitias.  Tho  Ailarton  is  locatod 
within  oasy  walking  dktanca  of  tha 
loading  musk  schoM  of  Chicago. 

Complimantary  houta  dancas, 
bridga  and  thoatro  partios,  con- 
carts,  and  many  intor^ing  trips  to 
Chkago's  show  placas. 

A  complota  social  program  includ¬ 
ing  horsaback  riding,  swimming, 
skating,  bowling,  ana  many  othor 
sporting  and  sock!  activitias. 

Savon  floors  aselusivoiy  for  woman. 

Bstss  Pslly  $1.75  ta  t4.M 
stagto— sTh  Is  SS.SS  dsubl* 

(psr  swim).  Wtskly  $U.M 
ts  sisla  siagi*  —  ts-sa  t* 

01t.SS  dsubl*  (psr  psrssa). 


til  he  has  proved  himself,  llien  asd 
only  then  can  the  parent  begin  to  look 
for  results. 

We  are  not  trying  to  discounp 
either  the  parent  or  the  student  in  ths 
matter,  but  we  do  think  it  best  for  botk 
to  understand  the  situation  and  not 
jump  to  the  ccmclusion  that  the  life  of 
the  music  teacher  or  performer  is  a  bed 
of  roses  for,  although  it  has  enormos 
compensations,  it  takes  much  effort  sid 
a  certain  amount  of  talent  to  attii* 
notable  results. 


until  be  has  spent  years  of  ^iprentice- 
ship  in  the  various  departments.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  Mu¬ 
sic  as  a  profession  is  a  specialized  work 
and  it  takes  time  to  arrive  at  a  reason¬ 
ably  worthwhile  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
success  where  the  climber  will  see  above 
him  adequate  compensation  for  his  en¬ 
deavors.  He  must  be  willing  and  even 
eager  to  struggle  on  with  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  recognition  until  be  gains  the 
confidence  and  the  approbation  of 
those  about  him  or,  in  other  words,  un- 


LLERTON 

iHOTEL 


Philip  E.  Cobdun,  Mgr. 

701  North  Michigan  Avoinm 
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Look! 


Every  School  Musician  needs  a  folding  music 
stand.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  best 
there  is  (a  stand  you  would  pay  $1.50  for  in 
the  music  store)  for  only  40c  with  a  year's  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  School  Musician.  10  big 
issues,  every  school  month  of  the  year — all  for 
$1.00  including  the  stand. 

Your  director  wants  you  to  read  the  School 
Musician.  He  knows  you  need  a  good  folding 
music  stand,  if  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  value  of  this  proposition,  ask  him. 

Dig  up  a  dollar  somewhere— quick. 

Make  up  a  group  order  in  your 

school.  Start  a  campaign  to  equip  A 

every  student  with  a  folding 

music  stand — and  the  School  Jr ^ 

Musician.  Mail  orders  to  Jj^^ 

The  School  Musician,  Jn^ 

230  North  Michigan  ^J^^ 

Avenue,  Chicago.  Jw 

Do  it  Today!  J^ 


This  Fine  Foldins 
Music  Stand,  value  $1 .50 

and  a 

Full  Year's  Subscription  to 

The  School  Musician 
value . 60 

$2.10 

All  for 


$1:00 


All  metal.  Strong,  rigid.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 


Act  Now! 

This  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  and 
you  may  miss 
the  opportunity. 

Don't  Delay  I 


Science  conducts  unique  testi 
at  Columbia  Broadcastinq  Studio! 


"CHUar  CAMPBELL  mmd  MmdU  tmghutr  CHABIJM  H.  COLLEDGE 

Proves  superiority  of  the 

CONNQUERORS 

witli  (New  Principle)  VOCABELL 

The  first  time  ''Chuck'’'CunpbelI  played  his  t>ew  Connqueror 
Trombone*6a  a  "Chesterfield  Hour"  program  the  anists  all 
sensed  a  thrilling  new  power  and  quality  of  tone.  Then  Campbell 
played  solo  passages  witheut  leaving  his  chair — a  feat  previously 
unknown. 

Nathaniel  •  Shilkret,  fiunous  conductor,  immediately  became 
interested.  3ack  in  the  studio  control  rooms,  Engineer  Colledge 
looked  at  the  dials  and  read  there  the  same  story  of  unusual 
performance. 

These  impressions  grew  from  day  to  day  and  finally  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  definite  and  sdenii^tat — Pitting  the  Conn¬ 
queror  with  its  "new  principle"  VOCABELL  against  the  best  of 
previous  instruments  without  this  modern  improvement. 

The  tests  were  made  on  three  different  days'and  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  studios.  "Chuck”  Campbell  played  the  trombones,  Shilkret  su¬ 
pervised  the  work  and  Colledge  was  in  charge  of  the  control  room. 

The  results  absolutely  confirmed  the  meat  si^riority  of  the 
VCXIABELL  with  its  one-piece,  rimless  bell^dge.  The  instruments 
of  science  accurately  measured  and  recorded  this  superiority.  They 
showed  far  greater  power,  a  more  uniform  scale  and  a  smoother, 
sweeter  tone  than  it  was  possible  to  get  with  the  conventional 

3rpe  instrument.  Read  the  details  of  this  test  in  the  letters  repro- 
uced  here.  They  tell  the  story  of  what  we  believe  is  the  most 
remarkable  band  instrument  test  ever  made. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  similar  test  was  made  with  Frank  Guarante, 
Skilkret’s  principal  trumpeter  and  one  of  radio's  finest  stars,  play¬ 
ing  the  Connqueror  Trumpet.  The  results  were  exaaly  the  same. 
Again  the  VOCABELL  had  triumphed. 

The  VOCABELL  if  exclusive  with  Conn  and  protected  by  United  States 
Batena  Pendina-  NewConnt^rot  models  with  VOCABELL  are  now  available 
in  Cornet(40A),  Trumpet(40B),  and  Trombone<44H).  The  finest  artists  in  ail 
playina  fields  are  buying  Cono<|uerors  because  they  make  possible  new  playing 
effects  that  cannot  be  secured  with  any  other  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  JOd,,  242  Conn  Building,  ELKHART,  IND. 


fiALL 

TESTIMONIALS 

used  in  Cenu  mdvtrlu- 
img  Mre  gummutetd  /• 
fie  gtnmmt  mmd  rml- 
mmtmry  exprtssimut  •/  . 

0pmimm—/mr  wbith  / 
mm  pmymumt  mf  mmy  / 
kind  kms  keen  mr 
will  fie  muult.  / 


WRITE 

for  LITERATURE 

Give  your  talent  the  benefit  of  this 
revolutionary  improvement.  See 
your  Conn  dealer  today  or  write 
us  for  new  literature  Just  off  the 
press  — with  all  the  fiacta.  It’s  free. 
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